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PREFACE, 


THE responsibility for the publication of these 
sermons I may perhaps be permitted to share with 
the friends, whether known to me or unknown, 
who have asked for them. But if they should bring 
any help or comfort to any soul, I should be glad 
that I had given them to the world. 

It is necessary to insist that they are sermons. 
Although they often deal with matters of the Faith, 
they are not lectures or addresses or treatises ; they 
do not claim to exhibit learning or research; they 
are only sermons. The congregations which listened 
to them were made up of persons not specially 
cultivated or distinguished, but serious and thought- 
ful, and vitally interested in religion. For their 
sakes I have generally quoted the Bible in the 
language of the Authorised Version, thinking the 
familiarity of the words more valuable in sermons 
than perfect accuracy. They varied from Sunday 
to Sunday, hence it was possible and often desirable 
to say again, though not in entirely the same words, 
what had been said before; but I do not apologise 
for the repetition, as the world is not one in which a 
truth when once it is stated can be left to take care 
of itself. 


PREFACE 


I have tried to relieve difficulties in my sermons, 
not to raise them. The pulpit, as it seems to me, 
is not the place for rudely thrusting the last and 
most questionable results of Biblical criticism upon 
the consciences of a mixed body of men and women 
and children. Even if I believed them all, I would 
not put them forward there. But I have studied 
them, and it is my firm conviction that under the 
shelter of criticism a good deal is advanced which 
is not scientific or literary or historical truth, and I 
think it will have its day and will run its course and 
will then be forgotten. 

J. -E2Ga WwW: 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
ASCENSION Day, 1904 
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I 
THE FIRST EASTER DAY. 


St. John xx. 11-13. 


But MARY sToOD WITHOUT AT THE SEPULCHRE 
WEEPING: AND AS SHE WEPT, SHE STOOPED DOWN, 
AND LOOKED INTO THE SEPULCHRE, AND SEETH TWO 
ANGELS IN WHITE SITTING, THE ONE AT THE HEAD, 
AND THE OTHER AT THE FEET, WHERE THE BODY OF 
JESUS HAD LAIN. AND THEY SAY UNTO HER, WoMAN, 
WHY WEEPEST THOU? SHE SAITH UNTO THEM, 
BECAUSE THEY HAVE TAKEN AWAY MY LorD, AND 
I KNOW NOT WHERE THEY HAVE LAID Him.’ 


SHE PIRST EASTER: DAY. 


WILL begin my sermon by painting, as it were, 

with a few rude touches, a well-known scene 

of the evangelical story. I have sometimes wondered 

that it has not more frequently inspired the efforts 
of artistic representation. 

There is a garden; and I see in it a lonely 
woman’s figure. She stands there in the early 
dawn of an Eastern day, before the night-clouds 
have wholly scattered at the rising of the sun. In 
her hands are fragrant spices, as though for em- 
balming. She is weeping bitter tears. And, as she 
weeps, she peers into the orifice of a rock in front of 
her. It is plain that she is looking for somebody 
or something that she hoped to find there. But it 
is gone. Instead of it she sees “ two angels” clad 
‘in white, sitting, the one at the head, and the other 
at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” 
The body had disappeared ; the angels were there in 
its place. They said to her, ‘“‘ Woman, why weepest 
thou ?” Her answer is found in the text which I 
have just read to you: “ Because they have taken 
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away my Lord, and I know not where they have 
laid Him.” 

Forgive me, if I linger yet for a moment over the 
scene. She turned—that solitary woman—as silence 
fell upon the angelic presences, and lo! at her side 
stood One who might, for all that she could discern 
in the glimmering darkness, have been the gardener, 
who had come to tend the paths and verdure of the 
garden; and she begged him to tell her if he had 
borne the body away and where he had laid it, that 
she might claim it as her own. 

“ Jesus saith unto her, Mary.” 

I think I may leave the story there. Enough of 
it has been related to justify me in drawing the 
lesson which I have at heart this evening. 

The lonely woman was Mary of Magdala. You 
do not need me to tell you that she has been taken to 
be the “woman who was a sinner ’—not only a - 
sinner, as we all are, by lapse or failure, but sinner 
by profession, and yet the penitent “‘ out of whom ” 
Jesus had ‘‘ cast seven devils,” the woman who loved 
much and for her great love had been much forgiven, 
who had stood watching, the last and the saddest 
(save only His mother), beneath the Cross and now 
stood weeping, the earliest and the faithfullest, by 
His grave. “He appeared first,’ as St. Mark says, 
“to Mary Magdalene.” 

Sceptical critics of the Gospels, from Celsus to 
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Rénan, have scornfully fastened upon the personality 
of the Magdalene as compromising or impairing her 
testimony to the truth of the Resurrection. ‘‘ Who 
is the witness?” cried the one. ‘A distraught 
woman ”’* (yvv7) mapoistpos). “‘ The passion of a 
woman labouring under hallucination,’ says the 
other, “gives the world a God risen from the 
grave.” + 

What is the possible answer to such taunts? It 
is that there are times when love is a truer witness 
to historical facts better than logic. 

The faith of the Magdalene in the Resurrection 
issued from her deep spiritual intuition. If it is 
permitted to read the sacred intimate thought of her 
conscience, it would be this—and oh! that you and 
I, brethren, may think that thought after her !—not, 
“Is the evidence conclusive? is it beyond the 
chance of error? Am I sure of my own eyes and 
ears? May I not be wrong about the Presence 
which stands before me or the Voice which whispers 
‘Mary’ to mysoul?” No, not that, but rather this: 
‘“He who was so wonderful, who spoke the healing 
word, who walked upon the waters, who raised the 
dead, who never seemed to sin, who knew heaven 
so well, who called Himself the Son of God—is it 
not He who, according to His own promise, has 


* Origen c. Celsum ii. 55. 
+ Vie de Jésus, ch. 26 ad fin. 
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triumphed over the grave, who was dead and is 
alive again before my eyes ?” 

It may be there is some unbeliever in this con- 
gregation ; if indeed there is, I do not blame him— 
God forbid, yet I would reason with him as a man 
may with his friend. 

You say the evidence for the Resurrection is 
insufficient. It may be so. But the main evidence 
is not the testimony of the Magdalene or the women 
who came with her to the graveside or of the apostles ; 
it is the birth of the Christian Church. 

“Nothing but the miracle of the Resurrection,” 
says Baur himself, ‘‘ could disperse the doubts which 
threatened to banish the faith of the disciples into 
the eternal night of death.’’* 

What external evidence is there that could place 


* “Church History of the First Three Centuries,” vol. i., 
p. 42 (Menzies’ Translation). It is perhaps only fair to cite the 
whole context, ‘‘Even to the most faithful adherent of the 
cause of Jesus what could a Messiah be who had fallen a 
prey to death? Only two alternatives were possible: either 
with His death the faith which had gathered round Him must 
be extinguished, or this faith, if it were firm and strong 
enough, must break through the barrier of death itself and 
force its way from death to life, Nothing but the miracle of 
the resurrection could disperse these doubts which threatened 
to drive away the faith of the disciples after its object into 
the eternal night of death. The question as to the nature 
or the reality of the resurrection lies outside the sphere of 
historical inquiry. History must be content with the simple 
fact, that in the faith of the disciples the resurrection of 
Jesus came to be regarded as a solid and unquestionable fact. 
It was in this faith that Christianity acquired a firm basis 
for its historical development.” 
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the Resurrection beyond the possibility of dispute ? 
Tell me frankly, I pray you: suppose the “ five 
hundred brethren,” to whom, as St. Paul relates, the 
risen Christ appeared “at once,” had all then and 
there subscribed a declaration that they had seen 
Him alive after His death, after His burial, would 
you have believed them? Remember eighteen 
hundred years and more have passed away. No 
declaration signed so long ago would have survived 
until now. Would you not have argued that a paper 
which was only a copy of a copy was no good evidence, 
that it might not represent or represent correctly 
any original, and that, if an original paper had 
existed, the signatories to it were ignorant men and 
might well have been deluded, and that their agree- 
ment, when they were so many, was itself rather 
suspicious, and that, after all, human testimony (as 
Hume says) is more likely to be wrong than a divine 
miracle to be true ? 

No, my brethren, the question of the Resurrection 
comes ultimately to be this: Was Jesus Christ a man 
like ourselves, no higher in His nature, no nearer to 
God ? or was He the very eternal Son of God the 
Father ? 

If He were the one, it is simply incredible that He 
—alone among men—should burst the bonds of the 
grave. 

If He were the other, then in proportion to His 
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ascendancy over mankind is the intrinsic probability 
that for Him death was not and could not be the end 
of life. 

In the last resort, after infinite doubting and 
disputing, we judge of the Resurrection according 
as we judge of Christ. 

But in the evidence for the Resurrection one 
irrefragable fact stands out. 

That fact is the empty grave. 

On the evening of Good Friday, Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus with him took down the 
body of Jesus from the Cross by Pilate’s permission, 
wrapped it in a linen shroud, embalmed it with 
spices and laid it in the newly hewn grave within 
the garden. The faithful women who had been 
watchers by the Cross “‘ beheld the sepulchre and 
how His body was laid.” Theirs were the last eyes 
that rested on that mortal body. No human eyes 
have ever seen it since. 


Beside the grave where the body was laid a guard 
of Roman soldiers kept watch. 

In the morning of Easter Day the same faithful 
women, “‘ and certain others with them,” came early 


to the graveside ; ‘‘ they entered in and found not the 
body of the Lord Jesus.” 


The grave was empty. 

What had become of the body ? 

The problem of the empty grave was evidently 
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puzzling to Mary of Magdala. For first to St. Peter 
and St. John and afterwards, as the text relates, to 
the angels sitting ‘where the body of Jesus had 
lain,” she cried in almost the same words: ‘‘ They 
have taken away the Lord—my Lord—out of the 
sepulchre and we know not—I know not—where 
they have laid Him.” 

But it has not been puzzling to Mary of Magdala 
alone. From the first century of Christianity until 
now the enemies of the Cross have stood confronted 
by the question, What became of the body of Jesus ? 

They admit that on Easter Day the grave was 
empty. 

I take the admission from two recent distinguished 
representatives of the critical school of Theology. 

M. Réville, in his “‘ Jésus de Nazareth,”’ writes: “ Le 
point de départ de toute discussion concernant la 
Résurrection de Jésus, c’est donc le fait materiel 
que le matin du dimanche qui suivit la crucifixion 
le tombeau dans lequel son corps avait été déposé 
fut trouvé vide” (il. p. 453). 

Professor Gardner, in his “‘ Exploratio Evangelical” 


writes : ‘“‘ In my opinion the empty grave offers us a 
problem which objective history can never solve ”’ 
(p. 258). 


The grave then was empty. The body was gone. 
And however much the Jews might deny that Jesus, 
after His death, had risen from the grave into new life, 
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they did not and could not produce His dead body. 
Yet the production of the body of Jesus would have 
been fatal to the theory of His Resurrection. No 
man or woman who looked upon His dead body 
would have asserted or conceived that He was alive. 
For the belief in the Resurrection originated, as 
all the authorities relate, within three days of the 
Crucifixion. 

Let me conjure up before your eyes a possible 
incident of the days immediately succeeding the first 
Easter Day. You will understand that it is wholly 
imaginary, it is not what was but what might have 
been; yet it will perhaps serve to indicate how 
the Resurrection could have been at once and for 
ever disproved. 

One of the Apostles—let me say, St. Peter—is 
addressing an excited crowd of Jews, as at Pentecost 
in the second chapter of the Acts. He insists upon 
the Messiahship of the crucified Jesus. He tells the 
Jews that in putting Jesus to death they had slain 
the Holy One of God. He alleges as a proof of His 
Divinity His Resurrection. He urges that that 
Resurrection was a fulfilment of their own prophetic 
Scriptures : “ This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof 
we are all witnesses.” And as his spirit glows with 
the thought of the truth—so novel and so glorious— 
upon which the Church of Jesus Christ was founded, 
he exclaims: “He is risen; He is risen ; He has 
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burst the bonds of the grave; He has come forth 
triumphant over death.”’ 

But, as the Apostle speaks, his eye falls upon 
something in the far distance. What is it? It is 
moving. It is coming near. Whatcanit be? Men 
are bearing it upon their shoulders. Is it a bier ? 

There is silence. The Apostle falters in his speech. 
His audience follow the direction of his gaze. They 
wait. Slowly the crowd makes way for the bearers 
of the strange burden. The bearers bring the bier 
into the midst. They deposit it before the Apostle. 
Upon it lies what seems to be a human figure. They lift 
the cloth which covers its face. They expose it to view. ~ 
The eyes of all who are present are fixed upon it. 

It is the dead body of the man Jesus. 

They say to St. Peter : “Is this your Master? Is 
this Jesus who is risen from the dead ?” 

Brethren, I need not have asked you what would 
have followed. 

If in the very hour when the Apostles proclaimed 
the Resurrection, it had been possible to lay before 
them the dead body of Him Whom they asserted to 
be alive, the doctrine of the Resurrection would have 
been an exploded myth, it would have been laughed 
out of court, it would have sunk into the limbo of 
extinct falsehoods; the Apostles would have been 
discredited as liars, and the Church of Jesus Christ 
would never have been born. 
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But the corpse was not produced. The grave was 
empty. The dead body was gone. What had 
become of it neither Mary knew nor the Jews. “ They 
have taken away the Lord out of the sepulchre, and 
we know not where they have laid Him.”’ 

I say neither Mary nor the Jews knew at the dawning 
of the Easter Day. But she knew soon afterwards. 

At the one word “‘ Mary ”’ the truth flashed upon 
her ; she understood the significance of the rolling 
away of the stone, of the empty grave, of the two 
angels in white sitting within it. She knew who it 
was that said to her, ‘‘ Touch me not ”—do not cling 
to me—“ for I am not yet ascended to my Father.” 
She became the first witness—the earliest convert— 
to the Resurrection. “ Mary Magdalene came and told 
the disciples that she had seen the Lord and that He 
Had spoken these things unto her.” Mary knew 
what had become of the body ; but the Jews never 
knew. If anyone said to them, ‘“‘ Where is the body 
of Jesus now ?” they could give no answer. It had 
disappeared, and its disappearance remained—and 
still remains—a mystery. If it is true, as St. Matthew 
relates, that the chief priests and Pharisees had 
taken the precaution of inducing Pilate to set a seal 
upon the stone of the grave where Jesus lay, and to 
place a patrol of soldiers as a guard over against the 
grave, if it is true that, when the body was gone, 
they could hit updn no better way of accounting for 
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its removal than by bribing the soldiers of the guard 
to confess or declare, at the cost of their military 
honour, that they had fallen asleep on duty, and 
during their sleep the body had been stolen away, 
then the mystery grows still more mysterious. 

But the point which I am anxious to make is this : 
If Mary of Magdala were asked, if the Apostles were 
asked, if the Christian Church were asked, Where 
was the body ? they could give an answer. But if 
the Pharisees were asked, or the Jews generally or 
the enemies of the Cross from that day to this, there 
is no answer which they could give. 

It was not that they gave another answer than 
the Christians. They could give none. They were 
then, they have been ever since, they are and they 
will be in the position in which Mary of Magdala was 
when she stood weeping before the open desolate 
grave and cried, “‘ They have taken away my Lord, 
and I know not where they have laid Him.” 

Brethren, I have now finished the first half of my 
sermon—the part immediately proper to Easter Day. 
I have shown you that the deniers of the Resurrection 
of our Lord Jesus Christ stand in face of an inexplic- 
able mystery. They know that His body has 
vanished from the grave; they do not know what 
has become of it. 

Yet might not a simple Christian on the birthday 
of the Church have justly said to one who denied 
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the Resurrection : “ There is the grave where Jesus 
slept. There is the stone which was rolled against 
it. There on Easter Day were the cerements that 
had been wrapped round Him. Only His body was 
gone. You tell me He is not alive; He has not 
risen. Where then, where is the dead body ? Who 
took it away ? Tell me, tell me where that sacred 
body is laid.” 

Brethren, the Christian Church possessed and 
possesses the signal advantage of having a definite 
theory of Christ’s Personality. While unbelief halts 
and hesitates, and affects to suppose that His body 
has been stolen away by His disciples in the night, 
she asserts, age after age, with uncompromising 
conviction, ‘‘ He is not here: for He is risen, as He 
said. Come, see the place where the Lord lay.” 

And, because the Church knows her own mind, 
she wins the day. 

But, brethren, these things are a parable. It is 
not only in regard to the body of Jesus that faith 
can, and unbelief cannot, reply to the question, 
“What has become of it now ? ” ¥ 

Those pathetic words, ‘“ They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
Him,” apply as truly to the Being of Jesus as to 
His body. 


Here, too, the Church of Christ advances a definite 
theory. 
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She stands, like Mary of Magdala, in the presence 
of a mystery. 

There is a Being distinct from all others whom the 
world has known. He lived nineteen centuries ago. 
He was a man. He was a babe lying in a manger ; 
He grew up as a child in obedience to His human 
parents; He was known as the carpenter’s son ; 
He moved to and fro in the streets of Jerusalem ; 
He must often have climbed the flowery hill which 
looks upon Nazareth or gazed across the smiling waters 
of the Lake of Galilee ; He taught the people precious 
truths; He gathered about Him a band of humble 
friends; He was hungry and thirsty now and then 
and wearied with His journeys; He sat, as you may 
have sat, if you have been in Palestine, by Jacob’s 
well; He lived the life of common men ; He had 
not where to lay His head; He experienced pain, 
disappointment, anger, the very agony of spirit ; 
He was hated, persecuted, abandoned, tried, reviled, 
condemned, executed, crucified; He cried for a 
moment that God had forsaken Him; He yielded 
up His pure soul to His Father in heaven. 

All this is the old, old story; it is written in the 
Gospels ; Christians believe it, and they who do not 
call themselves Christians believe it too. But is 
this all ? 

You know, O my brethren, it is not. There are 
records which tell another story than this. 
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Listen to the wondrous sayings of Christ; let 
them sink, as never before, into your souls. 

“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
~ business ? ” 

“Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 

“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” 

‘He arose and rebuked the wind and said unto 
the sea, Peace, be still.” 

“ Thy sins be forgiven thee ; go in peace.” 

“Lazarus, come forth.” 

‘The Son of Man shall come in His glory and all 
the holy angels with Him. And before Him shall be 
gathered all nations.” 

“ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away.” 

“I, if I be lifted up from the earth will draw all 
men unto me.” 

“T and my Father are one.” 

“ This is my body which is given for you.” 

“This cup is the new testament in my blood, 
which is shed for you.” 

“ To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.”’ 

“T ascend unto my Father and your Father ; and 
to my God and your God.” 

“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth. Go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptising them in the name of the Father, and of 
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the Son, and of the Holy Ghost . . . andlo, Iam 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 

Now what is the Church to do? It is simply 
impossible to pretend that these words of. Jesus 
Christ, if they are true, do not attest a divine 
Personality. 

That Jesus Christ should heal the sick is, you say, 
amiracle. Is it less a miracle—nay, is it not infinitely 
more—that He should possess all power in heaven and 
earth, or that He should judge the living and the dead ? 

Shall we then begin whittling away from the 
character of Jesus Christ first this and then that 
superhuman work, and first this and then that 
superhuman word until He becomes, in a modern 
writer’s phrase, ‘“‘ as mythical a person as Hercules ? ”’ 
and, if so, what will be left in the end ? what did He 
do ? what did He say ? how much, if anything, is 
known about Him? does not His human divine 
Presence fade away into thin air? and is it not in 
the power of some poor eager, ardent, trembling 
Christian soul to say of us, “‘ They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
Him,’ ? 

Or shall we, like Mary of Magdala, standing before 
the empty grave, lift our hearts and our minds to a 
new, sublime conception—the conception of a Being 
who was man and yet higher than man, who spake 
as man never spake—for He alone spake on earth 
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in the accents of heaven—who was born by a 
marvellous birth—mivrabilis mirabiliter natus est, as 
St. Augustine says—who conquered the grave by a 
marvellous resurrection, who in His human life went 
about doing good, who commanded the winds and 
the waves, who read the hearts of men, who revealed 
God Himself to human eyes, who by His death 
redeemed the world, who rose triumphant over the 
grave, who from the hillside of Bethany ascended, 
in the halo of clouds, to the presence of His Father ? 
That is a conception clear, positive, consistent, 
uniform, transcending, I know, the common plane 
of human experience, but addressing itself with an 
irresistible appeal to the intelligence and affection 
of humanity. 

For it is the faith that Jesus Christ was higher 
than man, that He was rich and for our sakes became 
poor, that He voluntarily emptied Himself of His 
glory to live as one who had not where to lay his 
head and to die as the wicked die, that He might 
have summoned the legions of angels and they would 
have sped to obey His calling, and He would not 
assert for Himself the powers which He lavished 
in the service of His brethren—that is the faith which 
has thrilled, inspired, transformed and consecrated 
the world. 

But that is the doctrine of the Incarnation. 

I say, then, that the Church gives you a theory of 
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Christ’s Personality—a superhuman theory, I know, 
but complete, intelligible, persuasive. She has given 
that theory now for nineteen centuries. 

If you reject it, what is your theory ? What think 
you of Christ ? Which of His words do you believe ? 
Which of His works ? Was He a good man or a 
bad ? Deceiver or deceived ? Was He human or 
divine ? Is He living or dead ? 

Tell me your creed, formulate the faith of your 
infidelity, enunciate a definite theory of Christ; and 
if it be logical, if it be comprehensive, if it be con- 
sistent, then—then perchance will I believe your 
unbelief, then will I try to follow and embrace the 
shadowy unsubstantial form—the wraith, the 
phantom—which is all you leave me of my Saviour, 
although ever, as I stretch out my hands to it in 
adoration it seems to vanish into thin air, and all I 
hear is a voice, as it were from the grave, telling me 
of my irreparable loss. 

Iamque vale: feror ingenti circumdata nocte 

invalidasque tibi tendens, heu non tua, palmas.* 

“They have taken away my Lord, and I know 
not where they have laid Him.” 

But oh! how great a loss it is! 

Brethren, there is no mistake on earth so fatal as 
to imagine that Jesus Christ, robbed of His divine 
eternal properties, is still the Christ of Christendom. 

* Virgil, Georg. iv. 497-8. 
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The belief in Christ’s Incarnation, Atonement, 
Resurrection, Ascension, Eternal Life—that has been 
the faith of Christendom. Take away that belief, 
and Christian society, Christian morality begins to 
totter. 

No; Christianity may be true or false; but you 
cannot retain Christian civilisation without Christian 
morality; you cannot retain Christian morality 
without an allegiance to the risen and ascended 
Lord, Jesus Christ. 

My sermon is done. I began it with a picture, 
may I end it with a story ? 

Some twenty years ago the Government of France 
resolved, on the occasion of Victor Hugo’s death, 
to secularise once more that building of so many 
strange vicissitudes in history—the Panthéon. In 
order to mark its secularisation they took down the 
great gilt cross which had surmounted its cupola. 
It happened that just at that time a famous Christian 
orator was addressing a vast Parisian audience—I 
think, on the Champ de Mars. He referred to the 
desecration of the Panthéon. He expressed his 
sorrow at the decline of his country—once the most 
Christian nation—from her old religious faith. The 
people listening to him murmured loudly at his 
words. He proceeded, “ You think to take away 
the cross from the Panthéon.” They cried, ‘‘ We 
will take it away: we have taken it away.” He 
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waited awhile; then he replied, “I tell you, you 
cannot take away the cross from the Panthéon.”’ 
And again they shouted, “It is taken away. A bas 
les prétres.’ Again he paused, again he repeated, 
“No, you cannot take away the cross from the 
Panthéon.” The whole audience rose at him with 
shouting and defiance. He waited until the tumult 
subsided, and then he said: ‘‘ You cannot take 
away the cross from the Panthéon; for it is built 
in the form of a cross, and when you have taken 
away the cross, there will be no Panthéon left.” 

Brethren, when you have taken away from Christ- 
endom the faith of Jesus Christ, incarnate, crucified, 
risen, ascended into heaven, there will be no Christ- 
endom left. 

What shall we do then, you and I, this Easter night? 

I can answer for myself; I cannot answer for you. 

I believe that on the first Easter Day Jesus Christ 
rose triumphant over the grave. 

I cannot read your hearts, but oh! if there be 
anyone who needs from me and will accept a word of 
counsel, look (I would say) into yon open grave; 
see the place where the Lord lay; hear the angelic 
words : ‘“‘ Whyseek ye the living among the dead ?” 

Then lift your eyes to the heaven above, behold 
Him there, standing at God’s right hand, pleading, 
entreating, agonising for you. 

Then fall upon your knees and pray. 
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I Corinthians xv. 22 


‘AS IN ADAM ALL DIE, EVEN SO IN CHRIST SHALL ALL 
BE MADE ALIVE. 


THE LESSON OF EASTER. 


ape AY is Easter Day. It is the springtide 

of nature. It is the springtide of the Church. 
As the snowdrops lift their heads above the relax- 
ing soil, so new hopes spring from the riven grave 
of Jesus. In the awakening of the natural world 
to a new full life, when “ the time of the singing 
of birds is come” again, when the fields enrobe 
themselves in a fresh verdure and the waters gleam- 
ing smile in answer to the smile of heaven, then it 
is that the Church proclaims anew her gladsome 
message of a second birth, a breaking of the bonds 
of the chill grave, a light that nevermore shall wholly 
die away from human hearts, and all as issuing from 
that great belief ‘“‘ The Lord is risen.” 

It sometimes seems to me—I know not if the 
thought is worth insisting upon—that there is what 
I may call perhaps a sympathetic correspondence 
between the seasons of the year and the festivals of 
the Christian Church. It is not so everywhere, or 
not so equally; you may travel in the southern 
hemisphere, and men will tell you how strange it 
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seems to keep Christmas at midsummer and Easter 
with the falling of the leaves; but it is so for us. 
For the birth of Christ synchronises with the dark 
sad days when the world is dead, like the pagan 
world in its spiritual desolation before He came, and 
the snow, as the symbol of His purity, lies upon the 
ground—so Milton tells us in his Ode on the Morning 
of Christ's Nativity— 
“Tt was the winter wild 
While the heaven-born child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature in awe to Him, 


Had doff’d her gaudy trim, 
With her great Master so to sympathise. 


“‘ Only with speeches fair 
She woos the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innocent snow ; 
And on her naked shame, 
Pollute with sinful blame, 
The saintly veil of maiden white to throw ;”’ 
and in the penitential season of Lent Nature herself 
seems to shudder and weep, as though there were a 
burden that she too must confess and repent of and, 
as far as may be, put away; Easter (as the origin 
of the name implies) is the festival of light and joy 
and newborn hope, as in the natural world, so in the 
spiritual ; and with the advent of the summer agrees 
the consummation of Christian truth—so bright, so 
beautiful, so complete—at the Ascension and Whit- 
suntide and Trinity. 


It is Easter Day to-day ; and if you would realise 
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what the Church has been to the world, I ask you to 
draw for yourselves the comparison between the 
first Easter Day, nineteen hundred years ago, and this 
Easter Day. 

Then a solitary woman, standing by an open grave, 
as she wept, wondering what had become of the 
sacred body that she had seen laid there but two 
days before, heard a voice saying behind her, “‘ Mary,” 
-and knew or guessed that it was the Lord. Now— 
to-day—there is no quarter of the wide earth—there 
is scarcely a province—but in it the faithful thousands, 
men and women and little children whose brows have 
been lately stamped with the Cross, lift their hands 
to heaven and breathe deep fervent prayers and 
lavish their praises in adoration of the risen Lord. 

“The Lord is risen.” 

No battle-cry is so inspiring as that to Christian 
souls. 

Some there must be who, as they listen to me in 
this church, can recall the stately passage in which 
the historian of the Crimean War describes how at 
the siege of Sebastopol General Ostensaken, the 
gallant commander of the Russian forces, passed 
through the ranks on Easter Day, giving to every 
soldier individually the solemn religious greeting, 
“The Lord is risen.”’ 

Who can doubt that in this hour when Russia is 
again at war, with issues far more serious and terrible 
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than in the Crimea, at this crisis of her history 
the same holy greeting with even deeper depth of 
meaning will pass from the generals to their soldiers 
on Easter Day ? 

Nay, I know not what address more encouraging 
or animating I can make to you, my fellow-Christians, 
what better faith I can give you or solace or inspira- 
tion, than if I may say to you, one and all, from this 
venerable pulpit: “‘ The Lord is risen.” 

But the fact of the Lord’s Resurrection is not now 
my theme. 

A year ago I was permitted to plead in this Abbey 
for a belief in His Resurrection. I argued that His 
body, which was laid in the grave on the evening of 
Good Friday had vanished; that it could not be 
found; it could not be produced; and His enemies 
could give no answer to the question: ‘‘ What 
became of the body of Jesus Christ ?” 

But to-day I shall attempt a different task. 

I shall put it to you, or rather I will suppose you 
to put it to me, Granted that Jesus Christ did rise 
from the dead, what difference does His Resurrection 
make to you and me? Why shall we rise, because 
He rose ? 

That is my question. 

For St. Paul says in the text, “As in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” | 

Suppose that a piece of good fortune happens to 
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your neighbour—he discovers a hidden treasure, or 
he has been poor and he succeeds to great riches— 
does it follow that you or anybody else will be as 
fortunate as he is? For, indeed, I often think of a 
man who comes, after long denial, to believe the 
Resurrection as like a pauper who has become a 
millionaire. But you say—or I imagine you as 
saying—If my neighbour discovers a gold mine in 
South Africa, how does it affect me ? 

Is it so ? 

Stay a moment. 

Suppose that the person who discovers the gold 
mine is your father, and you are his heir, is there no 
difference then? I hardly think, if you were 
to read in to-morrow’s paper that your father 
were the millionaire you would cry: “It is nothing 
to me.” 

All depends as you see, upon the relation of the 
discoverer to you. And all depends upon the relation 
of Jesus Christ to you. 

If Jesus Christ was a common man, like other men, 
if He was (so to say) no relation of yours, then what 
happened to Him may be of no interest or concern 
to you. But if He stood to you, and stands, in an 
intimate relation, then what happens to Him may 
and does touch you most nearly. 

Now, you cannot read St. Paul’s Epistles, and 
especially the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and 
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above all the chapter from which I have chosen 
my text, without seeing that he conceives of 
Jesus Christ as being in some sense the head of 
the whole human family. There have been in 
fact two heads of humanity. One was Adam, 
“the first man,’ the man “of the earth, earthy.” 
The other was Christ, “‘ the second man, the Lord 
from heaven.” 

From the one all men inherit certain qualities— 
and among them is death. 

From the other they inherit certain qualities— 
and among them is immortality. 

“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

It is not necessary for me to say much about the 
first Adam. But these facts are plain. 

There must have been a first man. 

Whatever was the origin of the human family, 
whether men are sprung from anthropoid or other 
apes, or, as the Bible teaches, from the dust of the 
ground, somewhere, at some time and under some 
conditions, must have appeared the first being who 
deserved the name of man. And if it be held that 
there were several first men appearing simultaneously 
or, at parallel epochs in the world’s history, the 
argument remains unaffected. 

There must have been a first man. 

That first man is in the Bible called Adam. 
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Again, the first man, whatever his nature was, 
must have bequeathed the characteristics of his 
nature to his posterity. As surely as a son re- 
sembles his father, so surely must all the children 
of the first man have resembled him. In regard to 
the law of heredity religion and science are at one. 
When the first man sinned, all men became tainted 
with sin. This is what theologians designate the 
doctrine of original sin. But it is only the law of 
heredity applied to the spiritual world. So, too, 
when the first man died, he bequeathed mortality 
to all men. Death became the law of human 
nature; it remains in the world, and it will 
remain. 

olin Adam all die.” 

But if the qualities of the first man endure in all 
men, so—as St. Paul argued—do the qualities of the 
second man, the Lord Jesus Christ. For He is the 
archetypal man, as Adam was; He like Adam is the 
head of humanity. And as from Adam all men have 
inherited death, so from Jesus Christ they all inherit 
life. 

“Ag in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

Resurrection then is our patrimony; it is our 
inheritance ; it belongs to us as the legacy of Christ. 
I spoke of it as a great estate upon which we enter 
as the heirs of Jesus Christ. 
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Is it possible in any degree to realise in words 
the amplitude, the dignity, the preciousness of that 
estate ? 

Look upon life, 

It is bright and beautiful perhaps for some; it 
is sad,and dark for others; nay, for all it has an 
underlying sadness, and the shadow of death falls 
upon it. 

We crave more time. 

It has been well said that a man should con- 
ceive his plan of life as though he would live for 
ever, and should execute it as though he would die 
to-morrow. 

But he does die to-morrow. 

He learns, he progresses, he conquers ; he attains 
knowledge, he achieves virtue—and the end is, to all 
human seeming, the grave. 

“ Golden lads and girls all must 
As chimney-sweepers come to dust.” * 

It is impossible to paint in too sombre hues the 
infinite pathos of death. 

But what is certain is that, if life is brief and its 
end is the grave, men will ask—not the highly gifted 
and cultured men, but ordinary men, with strong 
passions and little self-control—they will ask, Is it 
worth while to wage a ceaseless warfare against sin ? 
They will cry, Let us enjoy ourselves while we may ; 
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let us have a good time, “let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” 

Human virtue is bound up with human immor- 
tality. 

We crave more time. 

We crave, too, more energy. 

We live our lives under constraint. We cannot 
know all that we would know. The highest of us 
and the wisest is, in Newton’s imagery, only as a 
child gathering pebbles here and there on the shore 
of the ocean of truth. We are mysteries to ourselves 
and to each other. 

We cannot do all that we would do. 

Our powers of sight, of hearing, of movement are 
all limited. Our bodies are impediments to our souls. 
What would we not give if we could soar to some 
planet in heaven ? What if we could dive into the 
bowels of the earth ? But we envy the very birds 
their flight. 

We cannot be all that we would be. 

Alas! for the hopes, the pure desires which have 
dawned upon us like stars, and then the failure of 
them, the defeat, the drifting away into lower things, 
which we hate and yet consent to and yet hate our- 
selves for consenting to. Who is there of us, brethren, 
whose life in the retrospect seems not as the snow 
once undefiled, now trodden and sullied by the trathiec 
of the world ? 
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And then comes the faith in the Resurrection. 
We are eager for life. 


“‘° Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh, life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.’’ * 


And this is what the Saviour brings. 

“I am come,” He said, “that they might have 
life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” 

“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

Life is not a cottage any more; it is a palace. It is 
holy, glorious, eternal. No more are we haunted 
by the dread that human culture, human virtue 
are doomed to darkness. Our actions are not now 
ephemeral movements; their influence spreads in 
widening circles, like the wavelets of a lake when a 
stone has fallen into it, until they touch the margin 
of the everlasting shore. 

For we shall preserve not our existence only but our 
personality. We shall remain, as our Lord remained 
after His Resurrection, the same beings. Whatever 
we have learnt or gained or striven for upon earth, 
we shall carry it with us—such is our belief—into the 
land behind the veil. 

Itis a great belief; but solemnising, nay, terrifying. 

For it follows that our sins, our shames, our follies 
—they, too, cannot be done away in an hour; they 
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will go with us beyond the grave; it will be a sore 
and painful process to burn them out. 

It is not the punishment of sin—it is the forgive- 
ness—which is so wonderful. 

We shall live again, but not the same life as before ; 
it will be an intensified life. We shall live, as our 
Lord says, “more abundantly.” For it is always 
the body—gross, material, as it now is—which 
checks and thwarts the activities of the soul. 
To imitate Plato’s celebrated figure, the body is 
the brutish, sluggish, earthbound steed which keeps 
the soul—that generous steed—from aspiring 
heavenwards. But if the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is true, as the Gospels relate it, it teaches 
that the human body, at its rising from the grave, 
will be changed. For His body proved mysterious 
then; it was no more hungry or weary; it could 
pass through the closed doors; it could move, 
as if at will, from place to place. And, as His 
body was, so will ours be. It will be a glorified 
body —a_ spiritualised body—-like His in His 
transfiguration. ‘‘ We shall not all sleep,” says 
St. Paul, ‘‘ but we shall all be changed.”’ ‘There is 
a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” 
And when our present body—‘‘ the body of our 
humiliation ’’—becomes like ‘‘ the body of His glory,” 
what will our fate be ? 

Holy Scripture reveals it only partially. We shall 
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be delivered from the restrictions which the body 
now imposes on the soul. 

We see now “ through a glass darkly’’; we shall 
then see “‘ face to face.” We know now “in part” ; 
we shall then “know even as we are known.” 
There will be nothing between us and God. Hence 
the terribly keener pain of His displeasure. Hence 
too the infinitely deeper joy of communion with 
Him. 

We shall “see Him as He is.” We shall obey His 
voice. We shall love Him with a pure unclouded 
love. There will be no hindrance to our prayers, no 
clouding of our praises, no failure of hope, no dulling 
of worship. 

The life of heaven will be a social life. We shall 
not be alone. In the Father’s house are “ many 
mansions.” They whom we have loved and lost 
will be there. And they and we shall be together 
for evermore. 
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For what is severance ? 

It is a matter of space and time; not a spiritual 
matter; but the heavenly country.is all spiritual. 

And what is death ? 

It is a matter of the body. The spirit cannot die. 
From the Father of spirits it came To Him it 
returns. With Him it abides for ever. 

Perfected knowledge, perfected activity, perfected 
joy—that is heaven. 
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Brethren, these are the thoughts which I would 
offer you this Easter Day. They flow directly from 
the faith of the Resurrection. They dignify and 
sanctify human life. Oh! let us live, more 
consciously and more consistently, as the inheritors 
of a vast spiritual treasure. We are not as the 
beasts which perish. We are heirs of immortality. 

I will bring my sermon to an end with a personal 
appeal. 

“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 

There is somebody here who is sorely tried by 
temptations of the flesh—I do not censure you, my 
brother, I feel for you in the depth of my heart ; 
but will you not reflect upon the solemn fortune 
awaiting the body which you are tempted to defile ? 

Or there is somebody who sees the opportunity of 
profit, if only he will consent to an action mean or 
stealthy or treacherous. O my brother, will you not 
remember the day when we shall all stand before the 
judgment seat of Christ and shall give an account— 
every one of us—for the deeds he has done in the 
body ? 

You are a sufferer; your poor sick body tortures 
you every day of your life; think of the glorious 
body, like Christ’s own body of the Resurrection, 
which shall one day be yours. 

You are a doubter ; it is so hard to believe ; even 
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the faith in God seems compassed by so many diffi- 
culties ; wait, oh! wait for the Resurrection morning, 
when the mystery of all the ages shall be revealed. 

Yes, we can wait, in fear and hope, if only some 
day the clouds will lift and the shadows flee away, 
and He whom not having seen we love shall smile 
upon us. 

So—so truly—is Easter the festival of hope. 

If Christ rose from the grave, if He brake the bonds 
of death, if He “liveth and was dead and is alive 
for evermore,” if He ‘‘ has the keys of hell and of 
death ’’—then no word of all His promise shall ever 
fail. 

And the lesson of His life, the blessing of His 
Resurrection, the inspiration of His Eternal Being 
is this : 

“As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive.” 
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2 Corinthians xtit. 14. 


THE GRACE OF THE LoRD JESUS CHRIST AND THE 
LOVE OF GOD AND THE COMMUNION OF THE HoLy 
GHOST. 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


T is my fortune to begin my regular ministry of 
preaching in this Abbey Church on the great 
Festival of Christian Theology, Trinity Sunday. 

Shall I call it a hard fortune or a kindly ? 

The doctrine of the Trinity in Unity seems, at 
the first blush, to lie so far away from common prac— 
tical human thoughts, motives, reflexions, interests, 
energies, especially in an age impatient, as men are 
now, of dogmatic religion, except in direct and 
evident bearing on the conduct of life, that it is a 
subject which many Christians instinctively dis- 
parage or ignore or pass by on the other side. 

Yet if there is any desire which I have ever at 
heart, in using this pulpit, it is to exhibit the necessary 
influence of creed upon conduct. As men believe, 
so in the end they live. Belief characterises life. 
We do not see this law to be true, if we look at 
individuals ; we say that an atheist lives as good a 
life as a Christian. But we see it on the large scale 
of nations. The ultimate difference between a 
classical pagan nation of old and a Christian nation 
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now, or between a nation of Mohammedans and 
Buddhists and a nation of Christians, or even in 
Christendom itself between a Protestant and a Roman 
Catholic nation, is a difference of religious belief. 

And if this law of the intimate relation between creed 
and conduct, between doctrine and duty, can be 
shown to hold good of an article of faith so abstruse 
and abstract as the Trinity in Unity, there will be 
little serious question about the truth of it in respect 
of the Christian Creed as a whole. 

So the question which I will try to answer in my 
sermon is this: How does the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity in Unity affect our way at looking at 
things in the world? does it give us any moral or 
spiritual help in the conduct of life ? 

It will be best, I think, to lead up to the answer 
by two or three preliminary considerations. 

Trinity Sunday is in some sense the climax of the 
Christian year. The Sundays beginning with Advent 
ascend to Trinity Sunday. The remaining Sundays 
are so many Sundays after Trinity Sunday. Yet it 
is a festival of comparatively recent date. Pope 
John XXII, in the fourteenth century, was the 
authority who first commanded that it should be 
annually observed throughout the Christian Church, 

No doubt the reason why Trinity Sunday came so 
late into vogue as a festival of the Church is that it is 
in its nature distinguished from all her other festivals, 
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as commemorating not a historical event but a 
theological doctrine. You can realise the distinction 
by a moment’s thought. Christmas Day recalls the 
birth of Jesus Christ; Good Friday, His Passion ; 
Easter Day, His Resurrection from the dead; 
Ascension Day, His translation into heaven ; 
Whit-Sunday, the descent of the Holy Spirit upon 
His Apostles. In a word, these festivals are all 
memorials of events—of things which happened—in 
the life of our Lord or in the founding of His Church. 
Trinity Sunday alone is commemorative not of an 
event but of a belief—and that the mysterious, 
sublime belief, that the nature of the Godhead, 
although essentially one, may yet be most justly, or 
least inadequately, conceived by human intelligences 
as a perfect Trinity of Persons. 

Trinity Sunday, again, or the doctrine which it 
enshrines, is associated with the last words of Jesus 
Christ on earth. It is related by the Evangelist 
St. Matthew that our Lord, in the moment of His 
parting from the disciples who had been the com- 
panions of His earthly life, bade them “make 
disciples of all the nations, baptising them into the 
name ’’—not the names, but “‘ the name ’’—“‘ of the 
Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 

No words can be clearer than these. St. Athanasius 
quotes them to prove the divinity of the Son. St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus quotes them to prove the 
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divinity of the Spirit. If they are our own Lord’s 
words, they place the doctrine of the Trinity beyond 
doubt. 

But a modern critic, whose paper I was reading 
the other day, argues in this fashion: The doctrine 
of the Trinity (he says) is an ecclesiastical doctrine ; 
it originated in the fourth Christian century—not 
earlier ; it is out of place in the days of our Lord and 
His Apostles ; St. Paul knew nothing about it; the 
Evangelists, except St. Matthew in this one passage, 
knew nothing about it; and therefore this passage 
cannot represent our Lord’s own words but must 
have been suggested by the theology of a later age. 

I propose to test the reasonableness of this argu- 
ment by reference to the text: ‘‘ The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God and the 
communion (or “ fellowship”) of the Holy Spirit.” 

Will you let me appeal to your own personal 
experience ? 

I submit to you that the sacred writers are unfairly 
treated by modern criticism of the Bible. 

If two of them tell the same story in the same or 
nearly the same language, the critic exclaims: 
“ How strange! one of them must have copied 
his story from the other.” 

If two or more of them tell the same story, but. tell 
it with some significant varieties—such as occur 
often enough, Heaven knows, in contemporary 
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accounts of the same battle or pageant—the critic 
insists that, where the narratives of an event are so 
widely discrepant, the event never happened at all. 

And if one writer records an event or a doctrine 
and another does not record it, ‘“Oh!” cries the 
critic, “‘it is perfectly evident that he who omits 
what is so important cannot have known it or 
believed it.”’ 

In fact, whatever happens in the Old or New Testa- 
ment, the critic, as it seems, must be right and the 
Evangelist or Apostle must be wrong. 

But St. Paul says: “‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the love of God and the communion of 
the Holy Spirit.” 

He says it in a letter to his friends; for the 
Epistles of St. Paul are only letters just like yours and 
mine, except that his mind and theirs were occupied 
with higher themes than balls or dinner parties, 
or bridge parties or social and personal gossip. 
But when you write a letter to a friend, what do 
you tell him ? do you tell him the things which you 
know and he knows and you know that he knows 
and he knows that you know ? These are of course 
the things about which you and he are most certain, 
but they are the last things which you would mention 
in a letter. What you tell him in your letter is 
something that he does not know—not something 
that he knows as thoroughly as you know it. 
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Let me elucidate my point by an illustration. It 
is possible—I cannot of course be sure—that some- 
body who hears me will this evening write a letter 
to a friend in India or the Colonies. Ifso, you will not 
improbably say: “I went to Westminster Abbey this 
afternoon and there I heard’’—what shall I suppose? 
—“‘a rather indifferent sermon.” That will be news to 
your friend; you naturally tell it him. But you 


would not think of saying: ‘‘ There is in London 
an edifice called Westminster Abbey, and divine 
service is held in it every Sunday.’ Why not? 


Surely not because it is not true, but because it is so 
true that everybody knows it, and what everybody 
knows, nobody tells. 

You do not tell it, but anyone who reads your 
letter will perceive that you know and believe it. 
For when you write to your friend: ‘I went to 
Westminster Abbey,” you show that there is a place 
called Westminster Abbey—else how in the world 
could you go to it >—and when you write that you 
went on a Sunday and heard a sermon there, he 
knows, without your telling him, that you attended 
divine service there. 

So, too, when St. Paul, in writing to his friends at 
Corinth, uses the expression : ‘ The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and the love of God and the communion 
of the Holy Spirit,” he does not indeed announce to 
them the doctrine of the Trinity in Unity—there 
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was no occasion to announce it—but he implies that 
it is true, as being an essential part of the Christian 
Revelation, and that he and they alike believed the 
truth of it. 

For you see he invokes upon them a threefold 
benediction—the benediction of three persons or 
beings—the grace of Jesus Christ, the love of God, 
the communion of the Holy Spirit. He puts the 
three persons or beings together ; nay, not only so, 
but one of the beings is God, and yet he does not 
put God first, but he puts Jesus Christ first, and God 
second, and the Holy Spirit third. 

Could there be any clearer proof of his belief in the 
Trinity ? 

He could not have conjoined Jesus Christ and the 
Holy Spirit with God Himself in one supreme bene- 
diction, unless he held that the three persons were 
equal in dignity, “‘ none afore or after other ’”’ (as the 
great Creed declares), ‘‘none greater or less than 
another; but the whole three persons co-eternal 
together and co-equal.” 

Once again let me have recourse to an illustration. 

I spoke of your writing a letter to a friend in India 
or the Colonies. But the friend may be your child. 
You may have been separated from that child for 
months or even years. Your heart may swell with 
deep emotion at the thought of that beloved child so 
far away. Ifso, it is not unlikely that you will end 
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your letter by saying: ‘‘ My dear child, God bless 
you.” Ah! that blessing which passes so lightly from 
the lips when the family is all at home, how solemn 
and sacred its meaning comes to seem when one whom 
you love is far away beyond the seas! You say: 
“God bless you.” But would you dream of associ- 
ating any mere human being with the Almighty ? 
would you or could you conceivably write to your 
child: “I send you the blessing of God and of your 
mmicles:” 

Nay, take the most illustrious of human names ; 
place them on a parallel with His in the sentence of 
benediction ; and does not the benediction become 
at once a profanity ? I know not what names to 
choose; let me take the names suggested by the 
statues standing nearest to this pulpit; who would 
ever write—who would not be shocked and pained at 
the bare idea of writing such a message as this: 
“ The grace of God and the love of Sir Robert Peel 
and the communion of Mr. Gladstone be with you 
all” ? yet even that would in strangeness fall below 
St. Paul’s words in the text, if he did not believe the 
divinity of Jesus Christ and of the Holy Spirit ; 
for, as I said, in his salutation Jesus Christ comes 
first, and the Holy Spirit last, and God between them, 

Brethren, it is argued that St. Paul did not believe 
the doctrine of the Trinity because he did not in 
formal terms declare it. 
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I reply that his language implies it. I reply that 
such an implication of truth is more convincing than 
any statement; for a truth which is asserted may 
be questioned, it may even be asserted just because 
it has been questioned; but a truth which can be 
taken for granted is a truth which everybody accepts. 

But what is the truth of the Trinity in Unity ? 

It is easy to say: ‘“‘ We believe in God; is not 
that a simple positive belief ? why not rest content 
with it and not try to refine upon it ? ”’ 

But believe me, my brethren, you cannot simply 
say : “I believe in God.” As soon as you say it, the 
question arises: “‘ What is the nature of the God in 
whom you believe?” Half a dozen persons, at 
different epochs of human history, may all alike 
profess their belief in God. But do they believe in 
the same God? The God of Moses, of Isaiah, of 
Aristotle, of Mohammed, of Spinoza, of St. Paul— 
was He the same God ? 

It is necessary, I say, to believe in God. But not 
less is it necessary to know the God in whom we 
believe. ae 

When I was in India, mine was the terrible experi- 
ence of living through a famine. I do not know 
what the loss of life was in that famine—but I daresay 
a million human beings died directly or indirectly of 
hunger. If I take the deaths which were consequent 
upon it directly or indirectly, and not in British 
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India only but in native states, it will not, I think, 
be an exaggeration to assert that the famine cost 
India a million of human lives. ) 

“-What is the thought which such a visitation 
suggests to a Christian ? Is it not this? How can 
God, if He be All-loving, as He is, and All-powerful, 
suffer His children in such multitude to perish of 
hunger >? 

{ But a Mohammedan will not, I think, entertain 
that cruel doubt. To him the famine appears solely 
as an imperious reason for bowing his head before the 
throne of God. And why? Because his God is a 
God of power and not of love; He is like some 
gigantic shadow of an earthly Sultan; and His 
power becomes only more awful and more admirable, 
when it asserts itself in vengeance against human sin. 
No Mohammedan would be staggered in his faith by 
such a calamity as the earthquake of Lisbon or the 
volcanic eruption in the island of Martinique. For 
the God of Islam is a God of power ; but the God of 

( Christianity is a God of love. 
peut somebody will say: “ If it is necessary to define 

God, why should He be defined, though in outrage 
upon human reason, as Three in One >?” 

Brethren, I admit that the doctrine of the Trinity 
in Unity transcends reason. But so must every 
definition which man can give of God. And yet, 
as I have said, it is necessary to define God. The 
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Trinity in Unity is not a perfect definition of God. 
It is the highest definition of God to which human 
thought has yet risen, or, under the limitations of 
humanity, seems capable of rising. The philosopher 
Kant held that “ the idea of a Trinity of Persons in 
the Godhead is not an inappropriate representation 
of God’s threefold relation to us as moral beings.” 

But that is not all. 

The essence of the Divine Nature is character. 
But character implies relation. If you think of a 
human being as living by himself upon a deserted 
island without relation to any being like himself or 
beneath himself, you cannot tell what his character 
is, you cannot say that he is a good or a bad man. 

So it is that the God of Christians is conceived as 
standing in relation not only to the beings whom 
He has created, but, as the Divine Nature postulates, 
to Himself. 

This is the doctrine of the Trinity. It is that as 
human nature, made in God’s image, is triune, body, 
soul and spirit constituting the man, so in the Unity 
of the Divine Nature there is a Trinity of Persons— 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 

God stands there in relation to God. 

God stands there in relation to man. 

“ Without the Son,” says a great theologian, 
Bishop Martensen, “the Father could not say to 
Fdmselts" 1,” 
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Without the Son and the Holy Spirit the Godhead 
would not be conceived as capable of love in and for 
Itself. 

Without the Son and the Holy Spirit the Godhead 
would not be conceived as evincing a supreme love in 
reference to man. 

Let me briefly and faintly set forth the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity. 

What is it to believe in God the Father ? 

Brethren, whatever is done upon earth must have 
a cause. But behind that cause lies another cause, 
and behind that yet another cause, and so on indefi- 
nitely. And as we reflect upon the long catena of 
causes, as we trace them further and further back- 
wards until we seem to lose ourselves in the immeasur- 
able darkness of the past, we are led to think of that 
which is the cause of all other causes, or, as it is 
often called, the Great First Cause. That Great 
First Cause is God. 

So religion teaches and so science. “ Scientific 
thought,” the seas man * in British science has 
lately written, “ scientific thought is compelled to 
accept the idea of Creative Power.” 

But the question arises: Is that Power—that 
Great First Cause—kind or unkind, is He a friend, 
or is He a foe to the children of men ? 

Men began by thinking that God was their foe. 

* Lord Kelvin. 
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They importuned Him with sacrifices. They cajoled 
Him with entreaties. They laid rich presents at His 
shrines. He was in their eyes but as some cruel 
Oriental tyrant, and they paid Him the adoration of 
the East. 

Now Jesus Christ has taught them that God is 
their Friend—nay, more, He is their Father, loving 
them all, loving each one of them with an intensity 
of which the richest human love is but a shadow. 
And when they know, when they believe, in spite of 
all the difficulties which Nature’s frowning aspect 
ever presents, that God so loved the world as to send 
His only-begotten Son to live and toil and suffer and 
die and rise from the grave for the salvation of the 
world, then it is that a light from heaven breaks in 
pure and sacred radiancy upon the dark despairing 
hearts of all mankind. 

This is what it is to believe in God the Father. 

This is the truth which St. Paul in the text calls 
“the love of God.” 

What is it to believe in God the Son ? 

Brethren, a father is still a father, although he 
be distant. But how hard it is for the child to realise 
his fatherhood then! Is there not somebody here 
who has lived for his children’s sake far away from 
his children’s presence for many long years in India 
or the Colonies, and has come home now with a half 
dread of seeing them again; such an estrangement 
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has time or distance wrought between himself and 
them ? 

God is our Father. But He is in heaven and we 
are upon earth. He is out of our sight. ‘“‘ No man 
hath seen God at any time,’’ or can see Him. 

What could you do, if you were sundered from 
your child, what could you do for him, to make him 
remember and love you ? 

I think you would do what God has done. You 
would send a letter. That is the Gospel. You 
would send a likeness of yourself. That is the 
Incarnation. 

Jesus Christ is the “‘ express image ”’ of the Father. 
“Philip saith unto Him, Lord, show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us. Jesus saith unto him, Have I 
been so long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known Me, Philip? He that hath seen Me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, Show 
us the Father ?” 

Only Jesus Christ came of His own free will. He 
chose the lot of suffering humanity. He had power 
to lay down His life, and He had power to take it 
again. He might have called the legions of angels 
to save Him in His Passion, and they would have 
sped from heaven on silver pinions at His bidding, 
but He bore the bitter Cross. He saved others ; 
Himself He could not—He would not—save. 

Do you believe this ? 
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Then to believe it is to believe in God the Son. 

It is to know what St. Paul calls in the text “ the 
grace ”’—the favour, the infinite pity—“‘ of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

And, lastly, what is it to believe in God the Holy 
Spirit ? 

Brethren, Jesus Christ, the Son of God, lived and 
died. He lived a human life. He died a human 
death. But His Church lived after Him. It is alive 
now. It will live until He returns in glory. It lives 
in the strength of the Holy Spirit of God. He said 
Himself, “If I go not away, the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.” And from the day of Pentecost until now the 
Holy Spirit has moved or brooded with inspiring, 
sanctifying influence upon the swollen troubled 
waters of human life, as He moved upon the face 
of the deep in the morning of Creation. 

You look out over the wide spaces of Christian 
history ; you lay to heart their clear abiding lesson ; 
you note how the tide of moral and spiritual life, 
for all its ebbings, has steadily advanced ; you recall 
how one evil after another, as the centuries rolled, 
has been first censured, then condemned, then 
opposed, then subdued, then driven, if not out of 
being, yet out of sight; and in your impotence to tell 
why each evil in its turn has so long endured and 
then so suddenly vanished, you cry: ‘“‘ What Power 
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is it that has accomplished this great thing ?”” The 
answer is: “‘It is the Holy Spirit of God.” 

Or you look inwards into the deep places of the 
Christian conscience; you think of the victories — 
which God has given you, though so hardly won, 
over sins which seemed for many a year invincible, 
of the high and holy resolves, the visions of heavenly 
things, the revelations, the inspirations, the light 
which has shone upon the darkness of your soul and 
has made the desert of your life (if for a brief while 
only) as the very garden of the Lord; you ask— 
you cannot avoid asking, ‘‘ Who and what has done 
all this?” Again the answer is, ‘It is the Holy 
Spirit.” 

This is what it is to believe in God the Holy Spirit. 

This experience of His presence, His sympathy, 
His consolation, is in St. Paul’s words, ‘“‘ the com- 
munion of the Holy Spirit.” 

But the belief in the Father and in the Son and in 
the Holy Spirit is none other than belief in the Trinity. 

It is the belief of the universal Christian Church. 

It has been the motive of the noblest Christian 
thought, as:in that most beautiful and sublime of 
sacred poems : 


“ Holy, Holy, Holy, though the darkness hide Thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man Thy glory may not see, 
Only Thou art Holy, there is none beside Thee, 
Perfect in power, in love and purity.” 


My sermon is done. 
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But will you now say, brethren, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity possesses no value or interest 
for your lives ? 

You are sad at heart perhaps; you feel the 
immensity of the universe and your own brief, 
fragile, dying life; you cry out, like the Breton 
seaman, “Have pity, O God, for my bark 
is so frail and Thine ocean is so vast,’ and then 
you take refuge in the All-embracing Fatherhood 
of God. 

You are lonely and you need a friend—somebody 
who cares for you and for your sake will make the 
self-sacrifice without which friendship, however 
precious, is but a sham or even a fraud; and, when 
earthly friendships fail, you turn to the Divine Friend, 
the Son of God who loved you and gave Himself 
for you. 

You are weak, disconsolate, faint-hearted; and 
oh! for a power that shall breathe new courage into 
your soul and give you victory over others, and the 
rarer and better victory over yourself, and succour 
you in temptation and encourage you in effort and 
give you heart again and make you stronger than 
the strong. There is a voice which whispers in your- 
ear; you cannot disobey it; you cannot let it die 
away without response; for it promises you the 
joy of victory, the peace of heaven; it is the voice 
of the Spirit of God. 
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So have I tried, brethren, to interpret for you the 
lesson of the text. 

So will I say to you, and it may be you will hear 
with deeper thoughts, the benediction which is 
familiar to you every Sunday of your lives: “‘ The 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God 
and the communion of the Holy Ghost be with you 
all.” Amen. 
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FAITH. 


St. Mark v. 36. 


AS SOON AS JEsus HEARD THE WORD THAT WAS 
SPOKEN, HE SAITH UNTO THE RULER OF THE SYNA- 
GOGUE, BE NOT AFRAID, ONLY BELIEVE. 


FAITH. 


WEEK ago I ventured to lay before the con- 

gregation gathered in this Abbey Church 

some few thoughts, however inadequate, upon 

that great Christian mystery—the doctrine of the 
Trinity in Unity. 

It was Trinity Sunday then; and I tried to argue 
that the Trinitarian Creed, so far from being a mere 
irrational hypothesis, is rather the climax of human 
speculation in regard to the nature of the Godhead, 
and a potent and sacred influence upon human life. 

But I cannot rest here. I cannot be content with 
a mere defence of Christianity. It is in my heart 
to show, if only I am able, that the principles of all 
religion, and therefore of Christianity above all, are 
such as commend themselves to a reasonable mind, 
no less than to devotional spirit. 

For after all, the object of preaching is to help 
men’s souls. 

I look upon this congregation; I know that it is 
made up of men and women representing the manifold 
phases of thought and action in the greatest city 
upon earth, men and women various in antecedents, 
in education, character, office and experience, yet 
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all alike in the need and quest of divine guidance; 
many of you busy men and women who find scanty 
leisure on six days out of seven for the culture of 
their spiritual life, but on the seventh seem to feel 
the sun shining for ever so brief a while through the 
murky earthbound clouds; and oh! that it might 
be given me in this most sacred of English Churches 
to speak some word—not as the latest utterance of 
the newest criticism upon Holy Writ, not as the bare 
residuum of truth that is compassionately spared 
when all that makes Christianity Christian has been 
taken away, but something that shall mitigate a 
difficulty, if God will, or emphasise a verity, of the 
faith and render it a little easier for us to believe in 
Christ and to live as He would have us live, some- 
thing that shall make religion nearer and dearer to 
a suffering conscience and give light again instead of 
darkness and seem like summer coming back after 
long frost, so that someone who is here, if but one 
person, may leave the Abbey, when this service is 
ended, with a happier spirit and a surer belief and a 
more deeply spiritual insight into divine things ; 
that, oh! that—that above all, that alone, I had 
almost said,—is what I long to do. 

For to-day and on the next two Sundays I wish 
to address you upon those main principles of religion, 
without which it is difficult or perhaps impossible 
to believe anything—the outworks, as I think I may 
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call them of Christianity—faith, prayer, conversion. 
To-day, then, my subject is Faith. 

It is a favourite thought of mine that, if one were 
to ask, upon the evidence of the Gospels, what was 
the vice which our Lord in His human life most 
strongly reprobated, and what was the virtue which 
He most warmly praised, the necessary answer would 
be that that vice is hypocrisy, and that virtue is faith. 

1 do not, of course, suggest that He does not stamp 
many other virtues with the seal of His Divine 
benediction. I do not forget that other virtues enter 
and faith does not, into the beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Yet it is certain that, if you will read 
the Gospels through, you will find faith to occupy a 
pre-eminent position in the hierarchy of the Christian 
virtues praised by Jesus Christ. 

For one passage in which He eulogises other virtues, 
there are half a dozen in which He eulogises faith. 
Such sayings as these are characteristic of His 
revelation; I need not, in quoting them, remind you 
that the noun translated “faith”? and the verb 
translated ‘‘ believe’ are etymologically the same: 

‘Have faith in God.” 

‘Thy faith hath saved thee.’ 

‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 

‘“O woman, great is thy faith.” 

“ According to your faith be it unto you.” 

“T have not found so great faith, no not in Israel.” 
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“Jesus seeing their faith said unto the sick of the 
palsy : Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven 
thee.”’ 

And again : 

“Tf thou canst believe, all things are possible to 
him that believeth.” 

“The man believed the word that Jesus had 
spoken.” 

“Dost thou believe in the Son of God ?” 

“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting 
life.” 

“Because thou hast seen Me thou hast believed : 
blessed are they that have not seen and yet have 
believed.”’ 

And perhaps the strangest of all His sayings is the 
text; for there the ruler of the synagogue had 
actually lost his daughter; she was dead, and his 
friends urged him to refrain from giving Jesus any 
further trouble about her; and yet Jesus said even 
then, “ Be not afraid, only believe.” 

It would not be worth while to multiply quotations. 
The Gospels seem to indicate that, as “faith” or 
“belief,” wherever it was found, gave Jesus great 
pleasure, so the absence of it caused Him great pain, 
and, what is more surprising, actually made a 
difficulty in the way of His doing what He wanted 
to do. Thus it is impossible to mistake the accent 
of sorrow when He says: 
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“Tf ye had faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye might 
say unto this sycamine tree, be thou plucked up by 
the root, and be thou planted in the sea; and it 
should obey you.” 

“Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith ?” 

“ How is it that ye have no faith ?” 

“OQ faithless and perverse generation, how 
long shall I be with you? how long shall I 
suffer you ?” 

It is recorded, too, that in His own country, ‘“‘ He 
did not many mighty works,” or, as St. Mark puts 
it, “He could there do no mighty work, because of 
their unbelief.” 

So much for the value of faith as it appears in the 
Gospels. 

And if we pass from the Gospels to the later books 
of the New Testament the same pre-eminence of 
faith as a Christian virtue strikes our eyes. 

I will mention only three examples of it. 

In the Acts of the Apostles so essential a feature of 
Christianity is faith that it actually embodies itself 
as an objective reality which is called the Faith. 
Of St. Paul’s Epistles faith is so truly the keynote— 
especially of the great Epistle to the Romans—that 
Luther conceived himself to be right in representing 
the Pauline Theology as almost identifying Christ- 
ianity with the doctrine of Justification by Faith. 
So, too, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
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insists upon faith in his famous eleventh chapter as 
“the substance ”’ (or ‘‘ assurance ”’) of ‘‘ things hoped 
for,” the evidence (or ‘‘ proof ’’) of “things not seen,” 

/ and indeed as the vital principle of the spiritual life. 

ike It is true indeed that in these different books 
faith does not always signify the same thing. Like 
the word “‘ Church”’ the word “ Faith ” is of several 
meanings. But in the one word as in the other the 
force underlying the several meanings is the same. 
And I think you will find that, wherever faith is 
used in the New Testament it always contains, more 
or less distinctly, two elements, viz.: (1) trust in the 
word or honour of a person ; (2) the preference of the 
unseen future to the visible present. 

But the original meaning of faith is seen in the 
Gospels ; the other meanings are derivative. It will 
be well then to look at faith in its simplest form. 
When Jesus Christ asked His disciples and the men 
and women among whom He lived to believe in Him 
or to show-faith in Him, what did He require ? 

The best way of answering the question will be to 
put ourselves, as nearly as possible, in the position 
of our Lord’s contemporaries. 

They were men and women living in Jerusalem or 
in the towns and villages of Galilee. Suddenly they 
became aware of a great religious teacher in their 
midst. They listened to His wonderful words. 
Never man had spoken to them as He spoke. He 
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seemed to tell them the absolute truth. It was not 
so much that He proved or tried to prove what He 
said, but that it awoke an answer in their hearts. 
Thus when He declared to them that God was their 
Father, and loved them all and had sent His Son to 
die for them ; when He assured them that the merciful 
should obtain mercy and the pure in heart should see 
the vision of God; when He impressed upon them 
that it was better to give than to receive, better to 
suffer for righteousness than to triumph in sin ; when 
He spoke the parables of the Lost Sheep and the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, there was a 
voice within them which seemed to say, “‘ Yes, that 
is the truth; it is the very truth which we have all 
along wanted to hear.’”’ And then they perceived— 
those contemporaries of our Lord—that He exercised 
supernatural powers ; for He could heal the sick, and 
cleanse the leper, and restore sight to the blind, and 
walk upon the waters, and even raise the dead into 
life, and—what is most wonderful of all—could by His 
own authority forgive human sins. And gradually, 
as they watched Him, it dawned upon their minds 
and their hearts that He was very good—holier, far 
holier than anybody whom they had ever known, 
that He was absolutely pure and unselfish and serene, 
that He never did any sin, but always and everywhere 
lived as if God were at His side, that He did not care 
at all for earthly riches or titles or social rank or 
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political power, but that He lived a hard life, not 
having where to lay His head, and was hungry and 
thirsty and weary and alone, and often sad and sick 
in soul, and that He would one day die a cruel death— 
and all this of His own free choice, just for them and 
for other persons like themselves. And when they 
had come to know all this about Him, they heard 
Him say to them, “ Now I want you to believe Me, 
to trust Me, to take My word for what I am going to 
tell you. If you will put faith in Me, I will cure 
your child or I will give you back your friend ; nay, 
more, I will rid you of your sins, I will bring you in 
safety to heaven.” 

Brethren, what do you think they ought to have 
said in answer to this appeal ? 

I know what they did say; they “ forsook all and 
followed Him”’ ; but what ought they to have said ? 

Or perhaps the more interesting question is: 
What ought we to say ? 

For although our position is not and cannot be the 
same as theirs, still it is similar. We do not indeed 
see the Lord in the flesh; we do not listen to the 
tones of His voice; He does not promise that one 
whom we love shall be raised from a bed of sickness 
or from the grave. But His life is written in the 
Gospels; and in them He tells us, as He told His 
disciples, that He will save us from sin, if we will let 
Him, and will bring us to heaven. Still as of old 
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across life’s troubled angry waters His voice is heard, 
saying, ‘‘ Be not afraid, only believe.” 

Do we believe in Him ? are we right in believing ? 

I often think of heaven as a country which we have 
never seen but of which we are very anxious to get 
news. We cannot go to heaven while we are still 
alive upon earth. We cannot see God face to face 
with our bodily eyes. ‘“‘No man,” the Scripture 
says, “hath seen God at any time.” ‘‘No man 
hath ascended up to heaven, but He that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man which is in 
heaven.” 

But if you imagine the case of an earthly traveller 
to some far country, which nobody has ever explored 
or entered before, it is evident that his report of his 
journeys, when he comes home, may be either 
accepted or discredited. There is a well known 
instance in which a famous British traveller published 
such a report and few people believed it, but it proved 
to be true. I refer to James Bruce. His personal 
history is curious enough; for after passing safely 
through all kinds of adventures and hardships in 
Abyssinia, he fell downstairs in his own house and 
died of the fall. When he published his “ Travels to 
Discover the Sources of the Nile,” it was received with 
incredulity. How great the incredulity was may be 
judged from certain well-known passages in the 
letters and conversation of Horace Walpole and 
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George Selwyn. Bruce bore the imputations upon 
his honour with noble equanimity ; he merely said 
sometimes to his daughter that he hoped she would 
live to see the time when the truth of his narrative 
would be proved. Modern travellers have fully 
established it. It may be that the contrast between 
Bruce’s faith in the future and the incredulity of his 
hearers is the most striking aspect of his story. 
But what I am anxious to show is that in his instance 
the believers were right, and the sceptics were wrong. 

Now Jesus Christ (as it were) is the supreme 
traveller in an undiscovered country. 

The heaven which you and I have never seen He 
knows intimately. It is as familiar to Him as West- 
minster Abbey is to us. He has beheld the jewelled 
walls and the golden street and the pure river of 
water of life and the tree that is for the healing of 
the nations. He has beheld the joy of the heavenly 
host at the turning of one poor penitent earthbound 
soul to God. He testifies that the angels of God’s 
little ones do always behold the face of their Father 
in heaven. And if He is asked what is the way of 
getting to heaven—it is such a natural question and 
we all so long to put it—He answers simply: “I am 
the way.” 

Brethren, if we know Jesus Christ as a friend, dear 
and true, if we are sure that He would not and could 
not tell us a lie, if we believe that He was a being 
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higher than ourselves, as His whole history shows, 
and that He might have possessed, and that He 
claimed to possess, a knowledge to which it is impos- 
sible that we of ourselves should ever attain, then it 
is reasonable to trust His word about His own especial 
subjects—about God and heaven and the spiritual 
life. 

For, as I have said, there is no possible means of 
knowing about heaven, except by taking the word of 
One who has been there. 

And may I not put it to you that the question of 
believing or not believing His word, 7.e., of reposing 
or refusing the faith which He asks for in His Revela- 
tion, is really a moral question after all ? 

For as soon as a person so good as Jesus Christ 
comes into the world, two different classes of minds 
or tempers meet Him. 

One class is captious, suspicious and incredulous ; 
it takes a low view of human nature ; it does not 
believe in truth or goodness or nobility ; it is always 
afraid of being played upon or imposed upon; it 
likes to find flaws in the highest characters; and if 
anyone tells it a deed of exceptional courage or virtue, 
it shakes its head and says: ‘‘ You must not expect 
me to believe that.” 

The other class is sincere and generous ; it is true 
and it confides in truth; it enjoys a pleasure in 
superior daring and achievement; it thinks good of 
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all men; it hopes all things; it believes all things ; 
it sees the good and not the evil of human nature ; 
and it cannot acknowledge that any good man will 
tell it a lie. 

This is the higher class—far, far higher—as you 
will admit. 

And it is the higher because it possesses what the 
other class does not possess—faith. 

For it appears, I think, upon consideration that in 
the relations of men the quality which makes great 
deeds possible, and makes them inevitable, is faith. 
So far from being an element in religion alone, faith 
is the inspiring motive of grand and noble actions 
over the whole wide spacious field of moral action. 
“Without faith,” says Bishop Wilson in his “‘Maxims,” 
“there is little honour, justice, truth, gratitude or 
humanity.” You remember how the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as he surveys the long cata- 
logue of the heroes of the Old Testament, specifies 
everywhere as their distinguishing characteristic— 
faith. 

Let me exhibit this faith as a feature in the noblest 
lives of modern as of ancient days. 

There is the martyr’s faith. It is told of Polycarp 
that when the magistrate pressed him hard and said, 
“Swear the oath, and I will release thee ; revile the 
Christ,” he replied, ‘‘ Fourscore and six years have 
I been His servant and He has done me no wrong. 
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How then can I blaspheme my King who saved 
me?” 

There is the statesman’s faith—like his who when 
they offered him the lute, that he might play in his 
turn upon it, handed it back, saying that he could 
not make sweet music, but that he could make Athens 
a great city; and it became, as all the world knows, 
“the eye of Greece”; or his who won the thanks 
of the Roman Senate, because in the darkest hour he 
had not despaired of the Republic. 

There is the teacher’s faith. You know what it 
is. One man sees only the evil of his pupils; he 
distrusts them, and they distrust him; he abuses 
them, calls them idle, mutinous, heartless, and 
—worst of all—hopeless. Another sees good in 
everyone ; hopes all things, believes all things with 
the divine faith of charity ; will not admit that they 
would or could tell him a lie, and they answer his 
kindness with loyalty. I do not know if reason be 
on his side or not; perhaps it is not; but there is 
something more potent than reason. “ It is a shame,” 
said the Rugby boy. “ to tell Arnold a lie; he always 
believes you.” 

There is the warrior’s faith ; the odds are against 
him; reason is against him; but his courage is 
stronger than reason. Nelson explained his plan of 
battle at the Nile to Berry his captain. “If we 
succeed,”’ remarked the captain, ‘what will the 
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world say?” “‘ There is no ‘if’ in the case,” was 
Nelson’s reply, “‘ that we shall succeed is certain; who 
will live to tell the story isa very different question.”’ 
“Tf your princely grace,” wrote one to William the 
Silent in the darkest hour of his country’s fortunes, 
“have made a contract for assistance with any 
powerful potentate, it is of the highest importance 
that it should be known to all the cities, in order to 
put an end to the emigration and to console the people 
in their affliction.” How stately was his reply! 
“You ask me if I have entered into a firm treaty 
with any great king or potentate, to which I answer 
that, before I ever took up the cause of the oppressed 
Christians in these provinces, I had entered into a 
close alliance with the King of Kings; and I am 
firmly convinced that all who put their trust in Him 
shall be saved by His almighty hand.” 

Is not that faith ? is it not faith which transcends 
reason ? is it not the choice of the nobler and holier 
temper, when a lower would have been equally or 
more than equally reasonable ? 

The faith of science in truth, the faith of religion in 
goodness—they stand, as they fall, together. 

You are asked to believe in Christ. You may 
whittle away the majestic features of the Divine life 
until your puny thought fancies His life is reduced 
to the level of your own. Or you may rise to the 
splendid and sacred conception of a life which was 
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the very revelation of God to humanity, of heaven to 
the children of earth. What will you do ? 

Brethren, if we are wise, if we are noble, if we are 
capable of high and holy beliefs, we shall make the 
venture of faith which finds its justification in its 
results. We shall believe in God. We shall believe 
in Christ. And our belief will strengthen us to face 
the mystery of the world with a deeper faith, a purer 
love, a holier fortitude. For it is faith which 
removes mountains. 

There is the faith in truth—that splendid motive 
which inspires the victories of science—the faith 
which made Kepler say that he could well wait a 
century for a disciple, if God had waited six thousand 
years for an interpreter. 

There is faith in goodness ; it is the power which 
makes men good, the reflexion of ‘the faith of Jesus 
Christ in human nature, when He said to the 
sinful and dispirited and outcast souls of earth, 
“Thy sins be forgiven thee,” and awoke their faith in 
Him who had done so much for them. 

It may be true—I am not concerned to deny the 
truth—that such faith may now and again be 
deceived. What I do say is that in the absence 
of such faith no great or glorious deed can ever be 
performed. 

It is the fashion to contrast the love of earth and 
the love of heaven. Brethren, I would not urge you 
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that you should leave the world. That is not the 
Christian duty enjoined by Christ. To be in the 
world yet not of it, to live on earth the life of heaven 
—that is what is so hard and so needful for Christians. 
‘ “To despise earth is easy to me,” says Baxter in 
the “‘ Saint’s Rest,” “‘ but not so easy to be acquainted 
and conversant in heaven.” 

Only let it never be said that they who have thought 
only of the earth have been earth’s truest and noblest 
benefactors. No, it is they who have thought of 
heaven more than of earth, nay, who in comparison 
with heaven have deemed the earth poor, futile, 
transient—it is they that have done most to make it 
better and richer and holier. The builders of churches 
have been the builders of hospitals also; the hands 
uplifted in prayer have been the hands outstretched 
in charity—even as Christ was the Healer of men’s 
souls—not the Healer of their bodies only, but of 
their souls. The sunshine and the rain which fertilise 
the earth are themselves the gifts of heaven. For 
‘godliness,’ as the apostle says, ‘‘has promise of 
the life that now is,’ as well as “ of that which is to 
come.” 

Nor is that promise in any instance more beauti- 
fully realised than in the sacred cause for which I 
plead to-day. It is in Christ’s name, then, it is by the 
faith you place in Him, that I plead with you fora 
liberal contribution to the hospitals of London to-day. 
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Your faith shall prompt your alms, and your alms 
shall increase your faith. You shall learn yet again 
that He who spoke the words: “ It is more blessed 
to give than to receive’’—He alone holds the keys 
of life and of death. 

There are many pleas which may stir the heart in 
behalf of the hospitals of London. But to my think- 
ing there is one only that is irresistible. It is that 
the Lord says, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me.” 

Trust in Him; and you shall be conscious of His 
sympathetic presence in the trials and bereavements, 
nor less in the joys and ambitions, of your life. 
Trust in Him; and He shall not fail you, when 
you descend into the Valley of the Dark Shadow, 
but His rod and His staff shall comfort you there. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His words 
shall not pass away. In all time of your tribula- 
tion; in all time of your wealth ; in the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgment, “‘ be not afraid ; 
only believe.”’ 
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St Luke 122. 21. 


JEsus ALSO BEING BAPTIZED AND PRAYING, THE 
HEAVEN WAS OPENED. 


PRAYER. 


O-DAY I pass from faith—the subject of 
my sermon last Sunday—to prayer. 

Both are principles, as I said then, of the spiritual 
or religious life. 

It is impossible to know God without faith. 

It is impossible to worship Him without prayer. 

But if both alike enter, as they do, into the Christian 
life, they do not both enter into Christ’s life. It is 
one of the many tacit differences between His nature 
and ours—all the more impressive in the Gospel 
because they are not expressly stated—that He who 
set so high a value upon faith, who made faith the 
condition of His healing and saving grace, and who 
bade His disciples cultivate faith with a passionate 
earnestness never claimed, never needed to possess 
faith Himself. The truth is that He stood too near 
God, even in His human life, to show faith in God. 
He did not believe in God; He knew God. If I 
bring you a message from your father in India, I ask 
you to put faithinme. Butif I take you into the room 
where your father is, there is no need for faith then. 
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But Jesus Christ prayed. He did not indeed pray 
with His disciples. It is another of the differences 
between Him and them, that He and they could not 
pray together. Even in giving them the Lord’s 
Prayer, He said : ‘‘ When ye pray, say, Our Father ”’ ; 
not, “Let us say, Our Father, kneeling side by side.”’ 
He did not pray with His disciples. He prayed alone. 
He spent the livelong night in prayer to God. He 
prayed for all His disciples. He prayed for St. Peter. 
He prayed for Himself in Gethsemane before His 
Passion. And it was while He was praying by the 
Jordan, as the text relates, that ‘“‘ the heaven was 
opened and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily 
shape like a dove upon Him, and a voice came from 
heaven which said, ‘“ Thou art my beloved Son; in 
whom I am well pleased.” 

1 do not think I need try to define for you what 
prayer is. All Christians know what it is until they 
define it; and then they do not know it so well. 
Perhaps of all definitions the best is John Knox’s 
that it is “an earnest and familiar talking with God.” 

But prayer, however it be defined, is the keystone 
of the spiritual life. (Wherever there is religion, 
there is prayers. Wherever there is no prayer, there 
is no religion. ‘‘It is the first thing,” says Hooker, 
“ wherewith a righteous life beginneth, and the last 
wherewith it does end.” “ Behold, He prayeth,” are 
the words inscribed upon the portal of the greatest 
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Christian missionary career. “Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit,” are the words which fell from the protomartyr’s 
lips as he bowed his head in death beneath the stones 
hurled from his murderers’ hands. ‘‘ Prayer,’ as 
William Law writes, the author of ‘ The Serious Call,” 
“is the nearest approach to God and the highest 
enjoyment of Him that we are capable of in this 


life.” Nay, prayer rises with the ascending sot 


from earth to heaven. The saints in heaven pray. 

I do not forget, brethren, or underrate the happy 
change which has passed, I think, within the last 
few years over scientific or philosophical speculation 
in religious matters. It seems to me that the chill 
hand of agnosticism has slowly relaxed its hold upon 
the human conscience. The long winter is past ; 
it is springtide again. And perhaps the strange 
thing is not that agnosticism, as a temper of mind, 
should have been cast off at length, but that it should 
ever have been allowed to paralyse the spiritual 
energies of men, and to debar or hinder them from 
making reflexions and conclusions upon the origin 
of the universe and from shaping their actions by 
the belief at which they arrived. When the foremost 
representative of British science can avow that 
“Scientific thought is compelled to accept the idea 
of Creative Power,” it is evident that the reign of 
negation is past. 

Yet there is a difficulty which tries and troubles 
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all thoughtful minds ; and if I mistake not, it comes 
to a head in the matter of prayer. 

It is the vice of philosophical necessity. 

A great theologian who has recently passed away, 
Dr. Martineau, says in pathetic words which cannot 
but recall his own experience : ‘‘ It is probable that 
in the secret history of every noble and inquisitive 
mind there is a passage darkened by the awful 
shadow of the conception of necessity.’ 

No doubt there are in this congregation persons 
who pray, and yet do not pray, as they fain would, 
with entire conviction that they are doing what is 
not only natural and right but eminently useful. 
They believe in God. They are conscious—dimly or 
visibly—of His providence and His presence. They 
find a solace in communion with Him. But when 
they ask themselves or ask one another if He is a 
God who responds to prayer, or indeed if prayer is 
anything more than a pious exercise without any 
definite objective result, the answer is not as sure as 
they would wish it to be. Rather it seems to them 
that Providence or Nature has so ordered all events, 
both good and evil, as to proceed in an unbroken and 
inviolable sequence of cause and effect, that whatever 
has been or will be, must be,and could not be other 
than it is, and that it is idle, if not indeed profane, to 
think of shaping or in any way modifying events by 
the force of prayer. 
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That is the necessarian position in philosophy ; 
I have stated it in popular language ; and I will say 
at once that I can see no logical escape from it. 

Nevertheless I believe it to be wrong. 

I believe it to be wrong, not because it is illogical, 
but because it is impossible. There are many theories 
in life which must be rejected as erroneous, although 
it is not easy to show where their error lies. And the 
theory of prayer is and must be in the last resort not 
philosophical but religious. 

I look at it in some such way as this. 

Everybody who has studied Euclid knows that he 
establishes his propositions by two different ways. 
Sometimes he shows a thesis to be wrong by direct 
proof. At other times he shows that, if it is true, it 
leads to an absurd result. 

This latter argument is the reductio ad absurdum. 

And if I were arguing about prayer I would con- 
tend, not that the view which denies efficacy or 
potency is wrong, but that it is absurd. 


For it is simply impossible upon the necessarian 
~ 


hypothesis to deny that what is true of prayer in 
relation to God is equally true of it in relation to 
man. If the Divine Will cannot be affected by 
prayer, no more can the human. If it is wrong to 
ask a boon of the Most High God, so is it to ask a 
boon of a father or a brother, a mother or a sister, 
or a friend. Human nature, as philosophy conceives 
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it, no less than the Divine Nature, is fast locked in 
the vice of necessity ; there is not, nor can there 
ever be, any escape from it.. 
#Tf, then, you deny to ramen souls the infinite 
privilege of praying for help in their sore need to 
their Father in heaven, you must logically refrain 
yourself from asking help in any form or under any 
condition from any son of earth. The prayer of a 
child to his father on earth is precisely as reasonable 
or unreasonable as the prayer of a man to God. But 
who will own that such a prayer can lack the element 
of reason or right ? Who will admit that, when 
he tries to prevail by his petition upon the heart of 
a kinsman or friend in whose love he confides, such 
an act is immoral or illogical ? No; itis impossible ; 
human nature is too strong for philosophy; and as 
Dr. Johnson said of the freedom of the will, “‘ We 
know we're free, and there’s an end of it,”’ so we may 
say, “We know that human hearts are moved by 
prayer, an no argument will convince us that they 
are not.” 3 
But from human hearts the ascent is natural to the 
Divine heart. For our Lord Himself drew the 
parallel between the Divine and human parentage, 
saying: “If a son shall ask bread of any of you 
that is a father will he give him a stone? or if he 
shall ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? 
. If ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
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gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him!” al 

It happens here, as so often in Divine things, that 
there are arguments for and against a religious 
practice, and, when that is so, faith inclines the 
scale on the side of religion. That is faith’s high 
and holy prerogative. You see no escape from the 
difficulty of prayer. You see no escape from the 
necessity of prayer. What shall you do ? 

Brethren, if you are wise, you will not hesitate to 
make that venture of faith which is neither authorized 
nor prohibited by reason, but finds its sufficient 
justification in the response of the Holy Spirit to the 
aspirations of the spirit of man. 

For if reason is the sole judge of the relation 
between man and man—I do not say it is; but if 
it is—it is not the sole judge, nor can it ever be, of 
the relation between God and man. It cannot be, 
for God is infinite, and the reason of man is finite ; 
it can no more comprehend God than a basin can 
contain the waters of the mighty deep. And there- 
fore in many matters of theology, ¢.g., in the balance 
of predestination and freewill, or of eternal punish- 
ment and eternal forgiveness, the truth lies, or the 
nearest approximation to truth, not in a single 
direct proposition but in two propositions—anti- 
nomies, as they are called—which run together like 
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parallel lines incapable of meeting in this world but 
destined to meet, according to God’s mysterious 
providence, beyond the veil. 

So then prayer is still a blessing given to souls. 

But what prayer ? 

May the Christian ask anything and everything of 
God ? 

Is there no limit, set by law or fate, to his 
petitions ? 

Brethren, it seems to me that the Fatherhood of 
God supplies the true answer to such questions. 

God is our Father in heaven. Like our earthly 
father He ordains His laws. They are called the 
laws of nature; but they are His laws. And as He 
has made them, so He can alter them at His will. 
No law of nature is immutable or inviolable apart 
from His pleasure. 

Logically then it may be said that, if we believe 
in an Omnipotent and Ever-living God, no petition 
addressed to Him for any boon that is not in itself 
immoral can be wrong. After all the Passion of 
Christ was as Christians believe, the supreme instance 
of God’s predestinating volition, and yet Jesus 
Christ prayed that it might not be. 

But He did not so pray unreservedly. He added 
the words, “Ifit be possible,” ‘“‘ Nevertheless not My 
will but thine be done.” 

It is evident then that, whatever may be the case 
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of logic, the right of prayer is practically subject to 
certain limits. 

And here again the Fatherhood of God will help 
to decide what those limits ought to be. 

You would not ask an earthly father to do 
what is contrary to his wisdom or his love. You 
would not ask him to violate a rule which he has 
deliberately made. You would not ask him to render 
you a favour at the expense of loss or suffering 
to others. You will place greater trust in 
his ordinances than in your own inclinations or 
policies. And if it is clear to you, as it must be, 
that God has ordained His laws with infinite know- 
ledge and infinite goodness, and that upon His laws, 
as absolutely fixed, depends the possibility of human 
science or progress or felicity, then you will be slow 
to entreat Him for anything but what He has evidently 
ordained to be. Nor will you ever entreat Him, 
without subjoining, expressly or tacitly, “If it be 
possible,” “‘ If it be according to Thy will.” 

There is a famous Christian saying, ‘‘ Love—love 
God—and then do as you like.” So, too, I would say, 
“‘ Trust—trust God—and then pray as you like.” 
Pray in submission to His will; and your prayer 
can never be wrong. 

It is an error to suppose that prayer may influence 
your own heart but not the external universe. The 
law which shapes the dewdrop is the law which orders 
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the courses of the planets. Every motion of the 
reason or the conscience is as much predestined as 
the alternation of day and night, of summer and 
winter. And in the spacious mystery of the universe 
all—all—leave room for the energies of prayer. 

Let us pray on; let us pray that we may pray as 
God would have us pray; let us pray that we 
may know what is the happy and holy grace of 
prayer. 

Prayer keeps the soul in vital union with its 
Maker. 

Is not that the great, the instant, need of us all ? 

We deem it is easy to be religious, and it is so hard. 
We drift away from God, and we say He has drifted 
away fromus. Time was when we were conscious of 
His presence, and we are not so conscious now. We 
do not hear His voice as we heard it once. It seems 
to come from far, or it comes not at all. And duty 
is less clear than it was, and hope less buoyant, and life 
itself less sacred and divine. We are tempted to 
cry, “Oh that I were as in months past, as in the 
days when God preserved me!” 

Why is it so ? 

Is it that we have given up prayer ? 

For prayer, above all else, vitalizes the sense of 
our nearness to God. We cannot kneel by our 
bedside, morning and evening, we cannot tell Him 
our hopes, our cares, our aspirations, our failings, 
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our sorrows, our temptations, our recoveries, and not 
live somehow as though He were at our side and we 
could see Him there. 

Brethren, we need not make long prayers. The 
Lord’s Prayer, which is the model of all prayers, can 
be easily said in a minute. The youngest of us as 
well as the oldest, the weakest as the strongest, can 
surely say that prayer. And whoever says it and 
says it with a true and trustful heart, will not be far 
from the kingdom of heaven. 

Yes, we need prayer, when we are tempted and 
goaded to sin. If we say only, “ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil,” what a 
knowledge of human nature is in those words ! 

Brethren, it may be—God only knows—that as 
we repeat them—repeat them perhaps for the 
hundredth or thousandth time—there shall come to 
us a strength not of earth; it shall animate our 
hearts, it shall sanctify our consciences, and we shall 
be victors not of others only but of ourselves. 

But we need prayer in the hours of our triumphs 
as truly as in the hours of our trials. So many of us 
pray to God for some boon or privilege ; so few pray 
that we may use it well. Yet it is noticeable in 
our Lord’s most holy life that He generally had 
recourse to prayer, when He seemed to be most 
popular and successful, as appears for instance in 
the beginning of St. Mark’s Gospel, where it is told 
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that “ At even, when the sun did set, they brought 
unto Him all that were diseased, and them that were 
possessed with devils.. And all the city was gathered 
together at the door,” and then when He had healed 
them all, “in the morning, rising up a great while 
before day, He went out and departed into a solitary 
place and there prayed.” 

But whenever and wherever we pray, prayer 
unbars, if for ever so little a space, the gates of 
heaven. As we pray, the heaven is opened. We 
see by faith the glory of God. We return to our 
daily course with a halo of light upon our brows. 

This is the first great consequence of prayer. 

So far I have spoken only of our praying for 
ourselves. 

_ But is there not a higher, holier prayer ? 
¥ “Intercession,” it has been said, is “ the divinest 
gift of friendship.” 

Somebody BE mere io thinking of a child 
far away upon the frontiers of the Empire. Ah! 
severance is the penalty of Empire, and what a pain 
it is—what a deep wound—in a parent’s heart! 
You have not seen that absent child for many a 
year. You almost dread meeting him again, 
lest you should not recognise him or he you. He 
writes to you not quite so frequently or intimately 
as he used to write; absence and distances soon or 
late chill the warmest hearts, and you and he are 
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moving slowly apart, like ships bound for different 
ports on the infinite deep. 

What can you do for him ? 

One thing only, my brethren—you can pray. 
Prayer is the wireless spiritual telegraphy transcend- 
ing time and space. You are near him, if ever, in 
your prayers. 

Or your child may be drifting into sin. He has 
gone like the prodigal into the far country. He has 
not yet like the prodigal ‘“‘come to himself.” He 
has ceased to visit you, even to answer your letters. 
He is dead—all but dead to you, while he lives. 
Oh! it is only prayer that, if God will, may help 
you to help him. Some day perhaps he will arise 
and come to his father; and you will welcome him ; 
and the past will be no more. 

It will be the answer to your prayer. 

‘TI have prayed for thee,” said the Saviour, “ that 
thy faith fail not.” 

No one, no one is so wretched, so deeply in sin, 
so remote from the jewelled walls and the golden 
street that he or she may not be to-day the subject 
of prayer. “What! make room for such as her?” 
cried a bystander as the fallen favourite of the 
French king sought to enter the Church of 5. Roch. 
“Ah! you know me. Then pray for me,” was 
her humble reply. 

Brethren, there are no prayers more beautiful or 
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more precious than those which are put up for the 
erring and sinful and unhappy and penitent souls; 
they are rich and rare as the “ golden vials full of 
odours” before the throne of God. 

So let me say—it is my final word—that prayer 
has been the choicest treasure of the saints of God 
in all the ages through the whole world. Far 
as they have been parted in time and place, in 
temper and experience, they have all been one 
in prayer. 

What names shall I cite to you? There are so 
many. I choose but these. 

St. Francis was seen by the companion who lay 
at his side to spend the night in prayer. The knight 
who was sent to arrest Martin Luther was so much 
moved by overhearing his devotions that he cried : 
“T came here to make you a prisoner; you have 
made me a prisoner instead. It is impossible that 
a man who can pray as you pray should be an 
enemy of the Holy Church.’ Bishop Andrewes, as 
his biographer relates, ‘“‘ daily spent many hours in 
holy prayers and abundant tears.” Livingstone was 
found by his dark servant kneeling dead at his 
bedside. 

Brethren, what good can it be—or what pleasure 
—to gainsay the unanimous testimony of thousands 
of saintly lives ? . 

Let us believe them. Let us humbly try to 
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imitate them. Let us pray that we may pray better 
prayers. Let us pray that we may live in the spirit 
of our best prayers 

So to us, too, as we pray, shall the heaven be opened, 
and we shall see the angels of God descending upon 
the Son of man. 
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St. Luke xxii. 32 


WHEN THOU ART CONVERTED, STRENGTHEN THY 
BRETHREN, 


CONVERSION. 


OME of you, it is possible, will remember that 

I have chosen three principles of religion as 

subjects for my sermons on _ three _ successive 
Sundays during this month. 

The first was faith. 

The second prayer. 

To-day I approach the last of these subjects— 
conversion. 

And here it would seem that I cannot properly 
treat of it, until a certain prejudice has been removed 
out of the way. For you read—not perhaps in the 
Bible so much as in religious books—a great deal 
about a process or experience called conversion. 
You may even have met people who told you that 
they had undergone conversion at a particular hour 
of a particular day in particular circumstances, and, 
if you could not tell them of any event such as this 
in your life, regarded you more or less openly as 
outcast and lost. But you cannot honestly say that 
you were converted at such a time and in such a place ; 
you doubt perhaps if you have been converted in 
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this manner at all. And—what is worse—you 
cannot for the life of you get over the doubt whether 
the persons who profess conversion are much the 
better for it; you are half disposed to think they 
are deceiving themselves—it is always easier to 
deceive oneself than to deceive other people—and 
are themselves translating a phrase or a fancy into 
an actual experience. 

Yet our Blessed Lord said: ‘“ Except ye be con- 
verted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

What, then, is the spiritual truth of conversion ? 

The word ‘conversion,’ it is evident, means 
simply “ turning.” 

A person who is converted turns round. He may 
turn suddenly or slowly, but he turns. That is the 
great thing—his turning; not the period or the 
manner of it, but the fact. Conversion is turning. 
A converted person is as one who has been walking 
in one direction and begins to walk in another; he 
has been going downhill, and he begins to go uphill ; 
he has set his face towards the sunset, and he turns 
tight about and faces to the East. So truly is 
conversion turning that, where the Authorized 
Version gives “convert” the Revised Version 
generally alters it, as in my text itself, to “ turn.’’ 

But why is it necessary that a person should turn 
round, in order to enter the kingdom of heaven ? 
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Why should he not set out and go on with his face 
heavenwards ? 

It is because man is naturally disposed to do evil 
rather than good. Vice comes easier to him than 
virtue. It is not so hard to slide downhill as to 
climb uphill. Therefore, if he wants to enter heaven, 
he must make an effort, he must fight against his 
own nature, he must turn round. 

This is the theological doctrine of original sin. 

But it is quite as much the experience of human 
life. 

Brethren, I have neither the motive nor the desire 
to depreciate human virtue.. What goodness there 
is in man I gladly acknowledge and esteem. Human 
nature is to my thinking not so lofty that it is well to 
forget or disparage whatever elevates and dignifies 
it. Nay, it is in the original goodness of human 
nature that I discern the potency of better things 
—even of perfect Christian faith and Christian 
character. But if there is any belief which I hold 
as true and sure, it is that human nature, apart from 
Divine Grace, is not and cannot be safe against most 
heinous sin. 

Look around you, brethren. 

Nineteen centuries have passed away since the 
angels of the Nativity proclaimed the law of peace 
to men of goodwill. 

What has happened since then ? 
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Is the world free—are its most highly privileged 
cities free—from sin and fraud and crime? is 
virtue dominant everywhere in commerce, in the 
drama, in literature, in society ? do the records of 
the law courts afford no room for national shame 
and penitence to-day ? 

Look within you, brethren. 

Ask your own hearts. What a story they disclose 
of wasted hopes and blighted purposes, of sins done 
and repented of and done again, of all that might 
have been and was not and now never will be in our 
lives ! 

I believe the best of men is not far removed from 
the worst sin. I believe the best of men, as he 
looks upon a criminal passing to execution, may 
feel with the old Puritan, that there he himself goes 
but for the grace of God. 

And as I believe in the affinity of human nature 
to evil, so I believe in the necessity of that change 
which the Scripture calls “ conversion” or “ turning.” 

The conversion, I Say, may be either sudden or 
slow. 

It is not probable that anybody in this congregation, 
unless he be ignorant of the history of the Christian 
saints, will deny that lives have been changed, as 
in a moment, by the grace of God from darkness to 
light. Such names as St. Augustine, as the Abbé de 
Rancé, as Colonel Gardiner are too well-known. 
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It is not in Christianity alone that such changes 
have occurred. They are common to all the great 
religions of mankind. Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism alike exhibit them. Nay, the story of 
Polemon—mutatus Polemon, as Horace calls him— 
who rushed with a mob of his boon companions 
into the school of the philosopher Xenocrates, and 
was so much moved by the lecture to which he 
listened that he became a serious and virtuous 
student of philosophy, and eventually succeeded 
Xenocrates in his chair, was a common-place of 
ancient classical literature. 

Yet conversion, as a spiritual experience, belongs 
to religion and not to philosophy. It belongs to 
Christianity more than to any other religion. It 
would be easy to multiply cases of sudden con- 
version. Will you let me recite to you one case, so 
instantaneous and so remarkable, that it has seemed 
to haunt my memory, like a dream, since I first 
knew it ? I adduce it with the greater confidence, 
as it relates to the Church of Jesus Christ, but not 
to the Church of England. 

Some years ago, when I was in the city of Jerusalem, 
it was my fortune to visit the house belonging to the 
order of the sisters of our Lady of Zion who live and 
labour for the propagation of Christianity among the 
Jews. Iwas deeply struck by the simplicity and piety 
of their lives. When Iwas about to take leave of the 
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Mother Superior of the Convent, my eye fell upon 
the portrait of an elderly priest hanging on the wall. 
I said, “ Who is that Abbé?” She replied, ‘‘ The 
founder of our order, the Pére Ratisbonne.”’ I asked 
no further question at the time. After I came home 
—a long time later—it occurred to me to make an 
inquiry into his history. 

M. Alphonse Ratisbonne was a free-thinking French 
Jew. Sometime in the year 1842 he was driving with 
a friend in Rome. They stopped at the little Church 
of San Andréa delle Fratte. His friend got out of 
the carriage to do some business. M. Ratisbonne 
strolled into the church. Will you now listen to 
his own words ? 

“Tf at this time anyone had accosted me’ saying, 
‘Alphonse, in a quarter of an hour you will be 
adoring Jesus Christ as your God and Saviour; you 
will be prostrate with your face upon the ground in 
a humble church; you will be smiting your breast 
at the feet-of a priest; you will pass the Carnival 
in a College of Jesuits to prepare yourself to receive 
baptism, ready to give your life for the Catholic 
Faith ; you will renounce the world and its pomps 
and pleasures, renounce your fortune, your hopes 
and, if need be, your betrothed, the affections of 
your family, the esteem of your friends and your 
attachment to the Jewish people ; you will have no 
other aspiration than to follow Christ and to bear 
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His Cross till death, —if, I say, a prophet had come 
to me with such a prediction, I should have judged 
that one person only could be madder than he—and 
that the person who should believe in the possibility 
of such senseless folly becoming true. And yet 
that folly is at present my only wisdom, my sole 
happiness.” 

If I do not weary you, may I add these other words 

of M. Ratisbonne ? ‘I came out as from a sepulchre, 
from an abyss of darkness ; and I was living, perfectly 
living. I can answer nothing save this, that on 
entering that church I was in utter darkness, and on 
‘coming out of it I saw the fulness of light. I can 
explain the change no better than by the simile of a 
profound sleep or the analogy of one born blind who 
should suddenly open his eyes to the day.” 

Such was the conversion of M. Ratisbonne. He 
was never untrue to it. He spent his life for the 
Faith in the city where his Divine Master had lived. 
And he died where His Divine Master had died for 
the sins of the world. 

Brethren, he who is blind to the reality of such a 
change as M. Ratisbonne experienced or to its pro- 
found and paramount influence upon life is no 
competent student of human nature. M. Ratisbonne 
became, in St. Paul’s striking language, “a new 
creature.” For him old things had passed away ; for 
him all things had become new. And to achieve this 
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result, even in one human soul, is the supremely sacred 
triumph of religion. For as Bishop Wilson has said, 
“It is as great a miracle to raise a soul from the death 
of sin into the life of righteousness as to raise a person 
from death to life.” 

Some conversions indeed have been so wonderful 
that it is impossible to speak or think of them 
except as indisputable operations of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

I mentioned a few minutes ago the honoured name 
of Colonel Gardiner. His story is well known if not 
from Doddridge’s Life of him (which is not, I am 
afraid, so widely read as it deserves to be), yet from 
the note appended by Sir Walter Scott to his novel of 
““Waverley.”” Colonel Gardiner, according to his own 
account, was actually waiting to commit an act of 
sin when in a moment he beheld “ before him, as it 
were, suspended in the air, a visible representation of 
the Lord Jesus Christ upon the Cross, surrounded on 
all sides with a glory; and was impressed, as if a 
voice, or something equivalent to a voice, had come to 
him to this effect: ‘O sinner, did I suffer this for 
thee ? and are these thy returns?’ From that 
day forward he lived a noble Christian life. 

But what is so remarkable, as attesting the power 
of his conversion, is that not only the sin, but the very 
temptation to sin which had formerly mastered him, 
vanished from his life. Speaking of the sin of 
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sensuality, when he was an old man, he used to say, 
“ T was effectually cured of all inclination to that sin 
I was so strongly addicted to that I thought nothing 
but shooting me through the head could have cured 
me of it; and all desire and inclination to it was 
removed as entirely as if I had been a sucking child, 
nor did the temptation return to this day.” 

Brethren, you will not deny that this was a won- 
derful conversion—wonderful in its nature, wonderful 
in its effects. 

And now I appeal to this great congregation : 
It may be that among you all there is someone 
who has got upon his conscience the burden of secret 
sin; nobody knows it, nobody guesses it, not your 
father, your sister, not your wife; it is hidden away 
in the recesses of your own soul; you have come 
into this church to-day by accident, 7.e., by the 
Providence of God, because you were passing by and 
you heard the bell ringing and thought nobody 
would notice you in the Abbey. My brother, it is 
you who shall be converted here and now ; the Holy 
Spirit of God is pleading with you, as I speak; you 
shall go out of this church another man; you shall 
begin from this afternoon to climb with painful steps 
the sacred hill which leads to the golden gates of the 
City of God. 

Yes, conversion may be as sudden as the Penitent 
Thief’s upon the cross. It may come in a moment : 
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‘«« Between the stirrup and the ground 
I mercy asked, I mercy found,” 


says the knight in the epitaph.* It may come to you 
here and now. But it were wrong to think solely 
of those in whose lives conversion is so sudden and 
abrupt that one may well describe it as a convulsion. 
The thunderstorm fertilises the parched earth. But 
so does the soft and gentle rain from heaven. 

The religious world has been lately thinking of 
John Wesley in connection with the bicentenary of 
his birth. His conversion was not spasmodic like 
Colonel Gardiner’s—not a sudden transition from 
sensual sin to righteousness, not occasioned by a 
vision of the Crucified Saviour; yet he always 
assigned it to a definite precise date. He was con- 
verted on Wednesday, May 24th, at a quarter to nine 
in the evening. He had gone to a meeting in Alders- 
gate Street. Someone was reading Luther’s Preface 
to the Epistle to the Romans. ‘‘ About a quarter 
before nine,”’ says Wesley, “ while he was describing 
the change which God works in the heart through 


* T have given the lines as Dr. Johnson quoted them (Boswell’s ‘‘ Life,” a.v. 
1783). But their original form was slightly different: “A gentleman,” says 
Camden, “falling off his horse brake his necke, which suddaine hap gave 
occasion of much speech of his former life, and some in this judging world 
judged the worst. In which respect a good friend made this good epitaph, 
remembering that of St. Augustine, M/isericordia Domini inter ‘pontem et fontent. 

***My friend judge not me, 
Thou seest I judge not thee 
Betwixt the stirrop and the ground 
Mercy I askt, mercy I found.’” 


(Remaines, concerning Britain. Epitaphes.) 
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faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. 
I feit I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation ; 
and an assurance was given me, that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death.”’ 

People used to ask me, when I was a schoolmaster, 
“Do you believe in conversion?” I would answer, 
“T do not believe it; I know it.” Yes, 1 know—if 
there is anything in the world I know, I know the 
changed aspect, the softened manner, the grace, the 
smile, the radiancy of the boy who has begun, in 
God’s mysterious Providence, to live a new life. 

The oak-tree of a hundred winters may be twisted 
and riven by the hurricane. But the pliant sapling 
may be bent with a silken band. 

In this congregation are Many persons who have 
enjoyed the happiness of religious training from 
their childhood. You were born in a Christian 
home; you were brought up in an atmosphere of 
devotion; there was never a time when you were 
not bidden and aided to love God; your earliest 
memory is how you knelt in prayer at your mother’s 
knee; you were sent to school or to business with 
your father’s words of loving counsel in your ears ; 
you have known the inspiring influences of public 
worship, of religious education, of the holy sacra- 
ments ; if you went wrong, there was always someone 
to admonish you, always someone to comfort you 
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in sorrow and strengthen you in weakness and lift 
you and sustain you, when you had fallen—happy, 
happy has been your lot; never forget it, never 
sink beneath the level of your youth; but has 
not all this soft sweet discipline, unconsciously, 
imperceptibly, with a sacred pressure turned your 
soul away from sin to the love of righteousness ? 
And that too is a conversion—not abrupt or sudden 
or violent, but none the less potent: for stronger 
is*he and surer who has not denied Christ than he 
who has purged his denial with bitter tears of peni- 
tence. Brethren, it is because this early turning 
of the heart away from sin to God—this gradual, 
almost imperceptible conversion is so rich a blessing 
in life, because the consecration of the first fruits, 
and not only of the aftermath, of life is so precious 
in God’s sight that the Church pleads with such 
insistent earnestness for the spiritual training of the 
children of the realm. Oh! if only it were possible 
to eradicate the spirit of sect or party—that fatal 
growth which seems to infect human nature with a 
poison so treacherous that because of it the best of 
men will commit the worst actions and will commit 
them, as they imagine, from the highest motives— 
they would see how vital a matter it is, above all 
factious successes, that the generation which is the 
hope of England to-day, and will be her blessing or 
her curse to-morrow, should be brought up under the 
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shadow of religion, in the fear of God and the love 
of the Saviour Christ. 

For some of us alas! the grace of childhood is 
past. We look back over the ruins of bygone years. 
We cannot be what we might have been. Let us be 
what we can; for second-bests are often precious in 
God’s eyes. It is never too late—it was not too late for 
the Penitent Thief—to turn our backs upon old sins. 

When could this lesson be more suitable or more 
impressive than to-day on the Eve of St. Peter’s 
Festival ? 

What a privilege was his! What a fall! What 
a restoration! How strange that he who avowed, 
“Lord, I am ready to go with Thee, both into prison 
and to death,’ should have been the denier of his 
Lord! Yet how much stranger that he who denied 
his Lord with an oath, who went out and wept 
bitterly, should be as the rock upon which the 
Church of his Lord is built ! 

“When thou art converted,” said the Lord to 
him, ‘‘strengthen thy brethren.” Is there not an 
echo of his experience in his own prayer for his 
converts, ‘‘ The God of all grace . . . after that 
ye have suffered a while, make you perfect, stablish, 
strengthen, settle you”’ ? 

This Abbey Church bears the name of St. Peter. 

Brethren, do not forget the moral of his life. My 
text is chosen from the story of his turning. ‘I have 
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prayed for thee,” said the Saviour. Can His prayer for 
anyone of His tempted disciples be in vain? “ When 
thou art converted, when thou hast turned, strengthen 
thy brethren.” Yes, you will save your own soul by 
saving other souls, by charity, by sacrifice, by devo- 
tion, by the love of man which js the love of God. 


a One more turning there was to be in St. Peter’s life. 
/ 


He was in Rome—so the story runs—in the 
Neronian persecution. His faith failed. He fled 
from the city. But at the gate of the city he met 
the sacred form of his Master. He said to Him, 
Domine, quo vadis ? “ Lord, whither goest thou ?”’ 
And the Lord made answer, “I go to Rome, to be 
crucified.” St. Peter understood the words. He too 
turned back. He entered the city again. He was 
martyred there. That was his last, his supreme conver- 
sion. And by it he “ strengthened his brethren.”’ 

Brethren, on this Eve of St. Peter’s Day his example 
shall dwell in our hearts. It may be—God forbid 
it !—that we have denied our Lord, as he denied. 
If so, it may be—God grant it !—that we have wept 
tears of penitence, as he wept. There remains but 
one thing more. It is that we, like St. Peter, should 
try, in humble sincerity, to undo what harm we have 
done, to rise above our past, dead selves, to 
make the world a little better by our presence in it, 
and so to strengthen our brethren, who are Christ’s 
brethren too, redeemed by the shedding of His blood 
and predestined to the fellowship of His glory. 
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1 Thessalonians v. 23. 


THE VERY GOD OF PEACE SANCTIFY YOU WHOLLY, 
AND I PRAY GOD YOUR WHOLE SPIRIT AND SOUL 
AND BODY BE PRESERVED BLAMELESS UNTO THE 
COMING OF OUR LorD JEsus CHRIST. 


SANCTIFICATION. 


T has been my object in many of my sermons to 
make religion—and still more to make Christ- 
ianity—teal and vital to you, first, by arguing that 
its principles such as faith, prayer, conversion are 
simple absolute laws of the human soul in relation 
to God ; and secondly, by showing how some virtues, 
and these perhaps the highest and the holiest, flourish 
or ought to flourish under the shadow of religion as 
they cannot flourish in any other conditions. Christ- 
ianity is, so to say, their native climate. 

But if religion, if Christianity is necessary or 
helpful to reverence or humbleness of heart or 
sympathy, there remains one virtue of which it is the 
very life or heart—I mean sanctity. 

And of sanctity how can I better speak than by 
choosing as my theme the sublime aspiration of St. 
Paul for the Thessalonian Christians: ‘‘ The very 
God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray God 
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your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ”’ ? 

Brethren, sanctity is the specially religious, 
Christian virtue. 

It differs from morality (if I may use a favourite 
simile) as a landscape illuminated by the sunshine 
differs from the same landscape on a dull and 
cheerless day. It differs in beauty, in purity, in 
divinity. And it differs because on it there falls a 
light from heaven. 

To use the language of an eminent writer,* it is 
“higher-toned goodness’’; and it is the peculiar 
grace or gift of Jesus Christ. ‘ Probably no one,” 
he says, “‘ will deny that in Christian countries this 
higher-toned goodness, which we call holiness, has 
existed. Few will maintain that it has been exceed- 
ingly rare. Perhaps the truth is, that there has 
scarcely been a town in any Christian country since 
the time of Jesus Christ where a century has passed 
without exhibiting a character of such elevation 
that his mere presence has shamed the bad and 
made the good better, and has been felt at times like 
the presence of God Himself ; and if this be so, has 
Christ failed ? or can Christianity die ?” 

Brethren, dwell with me for a moment on the 
character of sanctity. It is something not of earth, 


* The late Sir John Seeley in Ecce Homo. 
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but ethereal, spiritual, an angelic grace, a divine 
illumination, a halo encircling the heads of holy 
men and holy women in all the ages, a light from 
heaven upon the dark and sombre earth, a vision 
of glory. To be lifted above the world, to 
behold the things which eye hath not seen nor 
ear hath heard, to list the chanting choirs of heaven, 
and with angels and archangels to laud and magnify 
the awful sacred Name, to love goodness with a pure 
love and hate iniquity with a righteous hatred, to 
walk in the bloodstained footprints of the Son of 
Man; this, this it is to be a saint. 

You will notice that in the text, when St. Paul 
speaks of sanctity, he refers it to all the parts of 
man’s composite nature. ‘‘I pray God,” he says, 
“your whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

For human nature, like the Divine Nature, is a 
Trinity in Unity. 

Body, soul and spirit make the man. 

Everyone knows what the body is; I need not 
define it. 

But not everybody, it may be, appreciates at once 
the distinction between the soul and the spirit. 

“Soul” and “spirit” are sometimes used indis- 
criminately. You may say of a dead person that 
his soul has departed or his spirit has departed ; and 
you mean the same thing. 
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If you were asked to specify the three parts of 
man’s nature, you would mention his body, his mind 
and his soul. 

But St. Paul means by “soul” not exactly but 
nearly what you mean by “‘ mind.” 

He means by “ spirit” what you mean by “ soul.” 
The soul in St. Paul’s theology is the seat of the 
intellect and the affection ;- it_is the intellectual 
faculty and the emotional faculty together. Reason 
and passion are both attributes of the soul. 

The spirit is the faculty by which;man apprehends 
God. 

And St. Paul teaches that all these three parts— 
the body, the soul, and the spirit—are capable of 
consecration or sanctification. 

It will be my object in this sermon to elucidate 
his teaching, 

Although St. Paul puts the spirit first, and the 
body last, as in an order of merit or dignity, I shall 
venture, as the common habit is, to begin with the 
body. 

Now if you or I were speaking to a person about 
his body, what should we say to him ? 

We should probably tell him to take care of his. 
health, or to exercise himself regularly or to avoid 
over-eating, or to refrain from using any of the quack 
medicines which are advertised all over the country. 
But we should not tell him to sanctify his body. 
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Yet St. Paul employs remarkable language about 
even such simple everyday processes as eating and 
drinking. He says, for instance, in one passage : 
‘“ Whether ye eat or drink or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.’’ Modern Christians, I am 
afraid, do not generally think much of “ eating and 
drinking to the glory of God”; they hardly know 
what it means; perhaps they imagine they ought 
to say grace before they sit down to table, or ought 
not to chatter and gossip while grace is being said ; 
but the habit of saying grace at meals is dying out 
in fashionable society ; and if no thanks are given 
to God for the food He supplies, it can hardly be said 
to be eaten or drunk to His glory. 

But the truth is that St. Paul took a view of his 
own about the human body. He did not look upon 
it merely as a material substance composed of flesh 
and blood, nerves, sinews, arteries, tissues. In his 
eyes it was the temple—the shrine of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

Listen to his words. 

‘““ Know ye not that ye are the temple—the shrine— 
of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?” 

‘““ What! know ye not that your body is the temple 
—the shrine—of the Holy,Ghost;which is in you ?”’ 

And because it is so, she can add what seems 
to worldly minds so extraordinary a counsel, “ There- 
fore glorify God in your body.” 
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The ideal of the body then, according to St. Paul, 
is not health nor pleasure nor beauty, but con- 
secration. 

“ Therefore glorify God in your body.” 

Let me suppose that St. Paul, pacing the dismal 
slums of Westminster, were to come upon some 
drunken reeling man, or in Regent Street or the Hay- 
market upon some wanton outcast woman, is it not 
clear that the thought in his mind would be not so 
much, What degradation ! what abuse of manhood ! 
what sensuality !—though it might be and would be 
all this—but rather, what a desecration of the 
sanctuary of God ! 

And if you can conceive him arguing with the 
drunkard in his hour of sobriety or the strumpet in 
her hour of remorse, would he not expostulate with 
them in some such way as this, ‘“O my brother, or 
my sister, there dwells within you—within your 
poor, frail, sinful body—there dwells the Holy Spirit 
of God; you will not—you must not—you dare not 
affront, pollute and grieve that Holy Spirit. Be 
brave, be pure, be resolute, be holy ; for your body 
is the very shrine of the Deity.” 

“The very God of peace sanctify you wholly.”’ 

What does the consecration of the body imply ? 
It implies, in the well-known words of the Catechism. 
that we should “keep our bodies in temperance, 
soberness and chastity.” It implies that we should 
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spend our bodily powers—our health, our vigour, 
our activity—in the service of our Creator. It implies 
that we should ever regard our bodies, so “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,’ as expressions or mani- 
festations of His Providence. It implies that we 
should think of our bodies as indwelt and inspired 
by His Holy Spirit. It implies that we should in 
faith and prayer anticipate the days when our bodies 
shall be transformed into the likeness of the body of 
Christ’s glory. 

So to believe, so to live, is to sanctify the body, 
to “preserve it blameless unto the coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But what then is the consecration of the soul ? 

You will remember that in St. Paul’s view of 
human nature the “soul ’’ includes the intellect and 
the affection. 


Cleverness is one thing. But consecrated clever- 


ness is quite another. ° 

«Thus science explains the secrets of nature. She 
arms mankind with novel forces. But if you ask, 
How are men going to use the powers so given them 2 
that is not a question for science,» 


“Science, for example, invents an explosive, more 
recondite and more effective than any other. One: 


man uses it to improve the communications between 


cities or countries; he is the engineer. Another 


uses it to shatter a national treasury like the British 
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Museum or the Louvre, orto take the life of a king 
or a president ; he is the anarchist. S 

<The difference between them lis not in science, 
but in the spirit with which they employ scientific 
discovery. 

(Similarly, one man studies Oriental literature in 
the temper of Sir William Jones, and his studies are 
rich in fertile thoughts and noble results for the good 
of mankind. Another (whom I do not name) devotes 
his old age to translating, and in intention at least 
to printing, the most deeply debased sensual literature 
of the East.> 

‘Both are learned men ; but in the one learning is 

Vie in the other it is diabolical. 

Again, there is literary genius such as Byron’s which 
claims exemption from the moral laws, outrages the 
sense of righteousness, disturbs the peace of homes, 
makes an idol of extravagance and finds a pretext in 
the gifts which God has given for violating the laws 
which He-has ordained. How different is the 
noble prayer with which Dr. Johnson entered 
upon the publication of the Rambler, “ Grant, I 
beseech Thee, that in this undertaking Thy Holy 
Spirit may not be withheld from me but that I 
may promote Thy glory and the salvation of 
myself and others”; or the prayer, surely not less 
noble, in which Thackeray, when taking possession 
of his new house, entreated his heavenly Father for 
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the grace to write nothing that should work any 
injury to the faith or morals of His children ! 

So too there have been politicians who have made 
loud professions of devoted zeal for the amelioration 
of the people, while themselves living unhallowed 
immoral lives. It is well to distrust such reformers 
of society. For virtue, like charity, begins at home— 
or it does not begin anywhere. There is no less 
satisfactory way of making people better than to 
begin by making oneself worse ; and while it is 
difficult to feel sure that our efforts will be successful 
in reforming the world of men, there is one man 
whom every one of us may infallibly reform, if he 
will, and that man is himself, 

A consecrated intellect then is an intellect devoted 
to the highest, holiest purposes, in the deliberate and 
determinate conviction that every mental faculty or 
gift, every enlightment, every acquisition of infor- 
mation or capacity is but so much wealth to be freely 
poured by human hearts into the treasury of God. 

But it is not in the intellect so much as in the 
emotions that men go wrong. They are led astray 
not by reason but by passion. Human passions, 
like the billows of the ocean, overleap the breakwater 
of law. And of all passions, the most vehement, the 
most terrible is love. ‘‘ Love,” it is said in Holy 
Writ, “is strong as death.” 

How does religion deal with this mighty passion ? 
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Does it say, “‘ Master the passion ; starve it, crush 
it, subjugate it; drag it, like a vanquished prisoner, 
at your chariot-wheels” ? No, it says rather, ‘Set 
your affection on things above. Temper your 
human love by the love of heaven. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all 
thy strength.” 

You know what it is to love somebody upon earth. 
Once—long years perhaps ago—the vision of love 
dawned upon your soul. It was a vision then at as 
a memory now; and oh! how sacred! But did it 
not transform your whole life ? For the sake of her 
whom you so loved, was not service a pride ? was not 
self-sacrifice a delight ? was it not better to give 
than to receive ? was it not your ambition to lay all 
your powers, all your endowments at her feet ? 

That is the love of man or of woman. 

But now let the love of God and of Christ become 
a passion as imperious in your soul. 

You have read, I think, how St. Teresa, as she 
entered her oratory, was one day overpowered by 
seeing an image of the wounded Christ. “ She fell 
in tears at the feet of the figure. She surrendered 
herself wholly and for ever to the Being whose form 
was fastened on her soul, and from that moment 
every worldly feeling was gone, never to return, = 


* Froude. 
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The saints have been lovers of Christ. They have 
counted it all joy to suffer loss, isolation, persecution, 
even death for His dear sake. But when the love 
of Christ takes such possession of a man’s nature that 
it dominates his whole being and his whole life, that 
is the consecration or sanctification of the emotional 
part of his nature, 7.e., of his soul. 

“The very God of peace sanctify you wholly,”’ 
t.€., sanctify your whole being—not body only, nor 
soul only, but spirit too. For the spirit is the supreme 
faculty of man. I sometimes think: If it were 
possible to ask St. Paul, why is religion to some clever 
and educated persons the highest of all truths and to 
other clever and educated persons not a truth at all 
but a folly and almost a nightmare ? he would reply, 
“The difference between them is not that one set of 
persons are cleverer or more highly educated than 
the other, but that they are more spiritual.” 

The spirit is the faculty by which man apprehends 
God. To be spiritually minded is to be full of God. 
But the spirit, like the soul, demands consecration. 

For it is evident that a man may believe in God 
without being sanctified by his belief. 

I am fond of saying that the test of spirituality 
in religion is the conception of heaven. 

And, if it be so, then the 55th Sura of the 
Koran with its picture of the heaven where the true 
believers shall be welcomed by “‘ beauteous damsels,”’ 
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“having fine black eyes,” “ kept in pavilions,” 
“lying on green cushions and beautiful carpets,” is 
not spiritualising ; it is not sanctifying. 

Nor can it be said, I fear, that Christians in 
delineating the joys of heaven and the pangs of hell, 
have always risen to a true spirituality. 

Brethren, we need still to pray that our spirit may 
be sanctified; that we may think high and worthy 
thoughts of the All-Holy One; that we may suffer 
no cloud of worldliness or superstition or idolatry 
to destroy or obscure the vision of His glory; that 
we may worship Him, who is Spirit, in spirit and in 
truth ; that we may lift our hearts and souls to the 
contemplation of His Divine Eternal Majesty ; that 
we may check every selfish desire, every profane 
imagination, every idle or dishonouring thought, as 
in His presence; that we may cherish the aspiration 
of being like Him and of seeing Him as He is. 

This then is the consecration of the spirit. 

Christianity is the religion of human nature as a 
whole. It consecrates all the parts and powers of 
human nature; I know not that any religion 
equally consecrates all. 

“I pray God,” says St. Paul, ‘“‘ your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved blameless unto the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

How stately! how sublime is the aspiration ! 

It is the conception of a human nature entirely 
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redeemed, entirely sanctified by the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ. 

I have sought in my sermons to show how other 
virtues—reverence, humility, sympathy—grow, or 
grow to perfection, under the shadow of the Cross. 
But the highest, the rarest, of Christian virtues is 
sanctity. Once, once only, it was perfectly revealed 
to human eyes by the life of Jesus Christ. 

Look upon His life; what is it that awes you 
most ? 

Is it not His holiness? Is it not that the sin 
which is so near to us, and so fatal, which clings to 
us so closely, and stains our lives so shamefully, 
did not, could not touch Him, but fell back from 
Him as though abashed and ashamed at His immacu- 
late presence ? Alone, among the sons of men, He 
knew no sin. From Him—from His sacred life— 
descends the prayer, “‘ The very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly.” 

With it I began. With it let me end. 

“J pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Is not this the climax of moral and spiritual 
achievement ? Isit not the highest, holiest aspira- 
tion that man can frame for man ? 

And now that my sermon is ended and I take 
leave, for the present, of this congregation, what 
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better prayer can I put up for you all and for myself, 
for the young and the old, the rich and the poor, the 
happy and the sorrowful, for all who have worshipped 
and worship to-day in this holy church, for the oldest 
servant of the Abbey who closes with this Sunday 
his long years of faithful ministry in the Abbey, for 
the youngest chorister who as yet scarce realises 
that God has need of his voice in divine worship— 
what better prayer for one and for all, in hope or 
disappointment or faith or devotion or penitence or 
recovery, than this: 

“The very God of peace sanctify you wholly.” 
“T pray God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ 
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St. John vit. 46. 


THE OFFICERS ANSWERED, NEVER MAN SPAKE 
THIS MAN, 


NEVER MAN SO SPAKE (R.V.) 


_LIKE 


THE WORDS OF JESUS CHRIST. 


T often happens that men appreciate works of 
art, and appreciate them rightly, but they 

cannot altogether say why. They look upon a 
picture, and it touches and inspires them, like the 
poor woman who, as she stood before a Madonna 
and Child in the Bethnal Green Gallery, was over- 
heard to say, “‘Oh! if only I had such a baby as 
that, I could be good then”; but if anyone were to 
ask them why it is that they are affected by this 
picture more than by others, it would be difficult for 
them or even impossible to explain what the reason 
is. It is not that their judgment is wrong; but 
they cannot find grounds to account for it. 

I have sometimes thought that much the same is 
the case with the words of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

If I were at liberty to say to anyone who hears me 
now, ‘‘ What do you think of His words?” you 
would probably answer, “They are wonderful, 
extraordinary, supernatural; they stand by them- 
selves in the world’s history. ‘Never man spake 
like this man.’ ” 
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But if I were to go on to ask you, ‘‘ What is the 
essential difference between His words and the 
words of all other good and holy men you have ever 
heard of ?”’ it is possible that some of you would feel 
yourselves to be more or less at a loss for an answer. 

It is a favourite thought of mine that not enough 
attention has been given to the words of Jesus Christ 
in themselves. 

Theologians and other thinkers fix upon His works 
—his miracles, as they are generally called (though 
He did not so call them Himself), such as His acts of 
healing, His walking on the lake, His multiplying the 
loaves and fishes, His raising the dead and His own 
Resurrection, and they dispute whether these are 
possible and credible. 

But to my mind His words are still more wonderful 
—mMore miraculous—than His works. 

For I find it difficult to conceive, but it is not 
wholly inconceivable, that a man of unsullied holiness 
might by his personal supreme influence prove a 
healer of the sick. There have not been wanting 
in human history instances which evince or 
Suggest such a possibility. The relation of mind or 
spirit to the body, and indeed of one person’s mind 
to the mind or body of another, is a thing so myste- 
rious that I cannot bring myself to assert dogmatically 
what is or may be possible in regard to them. The 
secrets of nature are being revealed in Ways so 
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strange, as by the Rontgen rays or the wireless tele- 
graph or radium, that I know not what so-called 
miracle of the past may not prove a natural 
phenomenon in the future. 

But what is to me entirely inconceivable is that a 
man, if he were but man, however lofty he might be 
or powerful or holy, should assert the claims which 
Jesus Christ asserted for Himself, e.g., that He should 
claim to be the Judge of all the living and the dead. 

The words of Jesus Christ, I say again, are more 
marvellous than His works. It is clear to me 
therefore—perfectly clear—that nothing is gained 
by taking away from Him, as some men will, His 
miraculous works and leaving Him His miraculous 
words. 

The works and the words stand together. That 
He should both speak Divinely and act Divinely, 
is a difficult thought; but at least it is not self- 
contradictory. But that He should speak as a God 
and act as a man—that would be a paradox indeed. 

Will you then follow me for a brief space of time in 
an examination—imperfect and inadequate as it needs 
will be—into the language of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

The officers who had been sent by the Pharisees 
to arrest Him made a sort of apology for not bringing 
Him by saying in the text: ‘‘ Never man spake like 
this man,” or more accurately, ‘‘ Never man so spake.” 

I am anxious to show you, as well as I can, how 
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true that saying is—that nobody on earth ever did 
speak like Jesus Christ. 

And as the argument must in its very nature be 
cumulative, as it will rise from slender differences 
to absolute and abrupt contradictions, it will be best, 
I think, to start from such divergence as occurs in 
the ordinary circumstances of life. 

Let me suppose then what kind of conversation 
may have taken place at the breakfast-table of any 
one of us this morning. 

You may have said, or somebody may have said 
to you, “I hope it will be a fine day. I think I shali 
go to the Abbey this afternoon,” or “I am afraid I 
shall not get a letter from my son or my daughter 
this week. I don’t know what I shall do, if it does 
not come,” or again, ‘‘I believe Japan will conquer 
Russia after all.” 

I do not think I am wrong in saying this is the 
kind of language which you and I might naturally use. 

But there is not one of these sentences which 
Jesus Christ could have used. 

He never says, ‘I hope.” 

He never says, “I think.” 

He never says, “I believe.” 

He never says, “I am afraid.” 

He never says, “I don’t know.” 

He never says, “perhaps,” or “ probably,” or “as 
it seems,” or “ in my opinion.” 
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It may or may not be His will or His purpose to 
give information ; but He never says, ‘I cannot tell 
you, I do not know.” 

And this is true not of earthly things only but of 
heavenly ; for it is with these that He was principally 
occupied. For instance, one of His disciples asked 
Him, “ Lord, are there few that be saved ?”’ and His 
reply is not that He does not know, but that it is not 
their business to know ; they must do their best to 
win their own salvation. Or His disciples asked Him, 
“Lord, dost thou at this time restore the kingdom 
_ to Israel ?”’ and He replies not that He does not 
know but that it is not for them to “know the 
times and the seasons which the Father hath put in 
His own power.” 

To this knowledge which the Saviour always 
professed there is one exception ; it is where He says 
in reference to the last day (as St. Mark at least reports 
Him) that “of that day and that hour knoweth no 
man, no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father.” The one exception, if it 
be real, serves only to bring out in strong relief the 
universality of the knowledge of the Divine Son of 
Man. 

I have sometimes thought that Jesus Christ most 
truly appears as He is when He is set in contrast 
with the highest and holiest of the children of earth. 

Socrates closes his Apology by addressing his 
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judges in these words : ‘‘ The hour of departure has 
arrived, and we go our ways. I to die, and you to 
live. Which is better God only knows.” 

Listen now to the words of Jesus Christ : 

“I go to My Father, and ye see Me no more.” 

“Father, into Thy hands I commend My spirit.” 

“IT ascend unto My Father and your Father, unto 
My God and your God.” 

Is not the distinction of tone as wide as heaven is 
far from earth ? 

But I must come back to the order of my argument. 

‘‘ Never spake man like this man.” 

I am trying to show you how different is Christ’s 
language from any language that you or I or anyone 
whom we know could ever use. 

Now nothing, I suppose, is commoner, especially 
among devout and humble souls, than that we should 
use such words as necessarily imply some personal 
failing or imperfection in ourselves. Thus in under- 
taking a project, and all the more if it is arduous 
and unusual, we say, “I will try. I will do my 
best. I am not sure that I shall succeed ; but I will 
try.” Alas! how often, when we try, we make 
mistakes, we do what we are sorry afterwards for 
having done, or we omit some precaution or limita- 
tion ; we begin in one way and we change our minds 
and continue in another. In the retrospect of life 
what words of ours are more natural than these, ‘‘ I 
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forgot something ; I ought to have remembered it;”’ 
or ‘‘ That was a mistake ; I am sorry I made it, but 
I found it out after a time, and did my best to 
repair it ;”’ or again, ‘I am afraid I told you what 
was not quite true; I hope you will forgive me; I 
was wrong, I apologise; it shall not happen again.” 

And once more I say there is not one of these 
expressions which Jesus Christ ever used or could 
have used. 

He never changes His mind. 

He never retracts. 

He never corrects Himself. 

He never apologises. 

In all His relation to His disciples or the Pharisees 
or the Jews generally He never once says, ‘‘I am 
sorry,” or “‘I made a mistake,” or ‘“‘ The fault was 
mine,” or “I will try to do better next time.” 

His relations to His disciples strikes me as especially 
strange. 

He lived with them in an intimate daily companion- 
ship; they were much to Him; and He was every- 
thing to them; but He never consulted them, never 
discussed with them what should be done; there is 
no instance of His asking them, ‘‘ What do you think 
we had better do ? which line of action—this or that 
—do you recommend ?” 

Nay, the most remarkable fact of all is that He 
never prayed with His disciples; He bade them 
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pray; He taught them to pray; He gave them His 
own prayer—the Lord’s Prayer; but He never said— 
what it would seem so natural for Him to say—‘ Let 
us kneel down and pray together.” 

All this He might have said and did not say. 

But what He did say is perhaps still more won- 
derful. 

It will be enough to repeat some few familiar 
sentences. 

“Which of you convinceth Me of sin?” Is there 
anyone here or in London or in Great Britain or in 
all the world who could say that ? 

“I do always such things as please Him—My 
Father.’ 

“Come unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.” ‘“‘ All,’”’ notice, not 
““some.”’ He claims to be the one absolute Com- 
forter and Saviour of all the weary and troubled 
souls in all the world. 

Or, “ Before Him shall be gathered all nations.” 
He is the predestined Judge of all men and all nations; 
He will discriminate between them with unerring 
insight ; He will pronounce upon them a perfectly 
just and final sentence. 

‘“ Many will say unto Me on that day, Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in Thy name? and in Thy 
name have cast out devils ? and in Thy name done 
many wonderful works? And then will I profess 
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unto them, I never knew you: depart from Me, ye 
that work iniquity.” 

Or again, “Lo! I am with you always, even unto 
the end of the world.” Being dead He lives, being 
dead He speaks, being dead He reigns. 

Is it too much to say in the face of claims so vast 
as these, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man” ? Nay, 
what else is it possible to say than that such language 
as this is unique in human history ; if a man used it, 
it is intolerable, and if it is true, He who used it is 
Divine ? 

The self-confidence and self-assertion of Christ 
transcend the scope of human nature. 

It appears in the Gospels that He came to achieve 
a world-like mission ; what that mission was He stated 
at the outset, and His conception of it He never 
recalled or qualified or changed. It appears that in 
prosecuting His mission He never cared about the 
common means or tokens of success; He did not 
seek to multiply disciples; He did not advertise 
Himself; He shrunk from publicity; ‘the Son 
of Man had not where to lay His head.” And yet it 
appears that He never for a moment doubted of 
His ultimate and absolute success. I cannot read 
without emotion that sublime answer of His to the 
high priest of His nation, when He stood as a lonely 
prisoner, despised and rejected, with the shadow of 
the Cross falling upon Him. “Hereafter shall ye 
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see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.”’ 

And yet to me the most wonderful, the most 
supernatural, of all His self-assertions is His claim 
to immunity from sin. 

If He were here to-day—I have put to myself the 
question—could He worship with us in this Abbey 
Church ? 

You remember that He was wont in His earthly 
life to visit the synagogues; but He went, I think, 
as a teacher rather than a worshipper; He “ stood 
up for to read,’ or to preach. But were He to 
enter this church how could He join—He who is 
sinless—in the language of the Confession: ‘‘ We 
have erred and strayed like lost sheep. We have 
followed too much the devices and desires of our own 
hearts. We have offended against Thy holy laws ” ? 

He could not join in the Confession. 

But could He join in the Creed? Could He say, 
“T believe in God the Father ?” 

He did not believe in God; He stood too near 
God for belief ; He knew God, as one of you may 
know your earthly father. “No man hath seen 
God at any time; the only begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 

No, He could not worship with us. 

But could we worship with Him ? 

I sometimes think, if He were to come among us, 
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and we knew that He could read our hearts, we 
should flee from His presence. What stains and 
scars of the past, what frustrated resolves, what 
blighted hopes and withered promises and penitences 
that need themselves to be repented of would lie open 
to His eyes! 

Is there in all history a story more tragic than the 
life of Judas, the traitor, the false friend, plotting 
in secret, as he thought, against the Master who had 
called him, when all the while that Master could 
read his inmost soul and discern the evil stealing as 
a plague-spot across the surface of it ? “‘ Jesus knew 
from the beginning . . . who should betray Him.” 

Jesus could not worship with us, nor we with Him, 
because He is higher than we are. 

He spake as never man spake. 

He spoke of heaven not as a stranger but as a 
citizen, as one who had seen the many mansions and 
the golden street and the jewelled walls, and had 
heard the harping choirs of angels and had shared 
the joy of the celestial host at the turning of one 
poor stricken earthly soul to God who made it. He 
spoke as one who was as intimately acquainted with 
heaven as you and I may be with the streets and 
palace and church of Westminster. He spoke as 
one who knew the will of God and knew it perfectly, 
and had come from God and went to God again. 

Such were His words; and He said they should 
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endure for ever. “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but My words shall not pass away.” 

Has His prophecy been justified or has it not ? 

Have you ever reflected that all other words of 
His day—all but His—have already passed away ; 
and His have not passed away ? 

The science, the philosophy, the religion of the 
Roman Empire at the epoch of His birth have passed 
long ago into oblivion. 

His words alone remain. They alone are not sur- 
passed or superseded. I read but the other day in 
the writings of a recent thinker * who, after long 
wanderings from the faith of Christ, came back to 
it, before he died, as to the haven of his soul, 
“When we consider what a large number of sayings 
are recorded of, or at least attributed to Him, 
it becomes most remarkable that in literal truth 
there is no reason why any of His words should 
ever pass away in the sense of becoming obsolete.” 

His moral teaching cannot pass away. 

The world has learnt many lessons since He passed 
from earth to heaven ; but it has learnt nothing better 
than the Sermon on the Mount. The parables of the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, the benedic- 
tions of the pure, the merciful, the lovers of peace, 
the lovers of righteousness still mark, as they have ever 
marked, the ultimate supreme height of human morals. 

* The late G. J. Romanes. 
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Nor can His spiritual teaching pass away. 

The revelation of God as a Father and the Father 
of all men, loving them with a love to which all 
human love is but as shadow to the sunshine, 
whose Providence counts the sparrows as they fall, 
is the sole and complete satisfaction of the spiritual 
longings of humanity. 

Brethren, we need no new religion in the world. 
We need to believe the old religion more truly, to 
love it more fervently, to live it more consistently. 

And He who taught it, who lived for it and died 
for it, chose to call Himself the Son of Man. 

It is the last of His words of which I will speak to 
you to-day. It is a word which is not always under- 
stood. Men treat it lightly, unintelligently, almost 
profanely. You hear them say, “‘ Yes, He was 
man; He called Himself the Son of Man.” 

But is that what the title ““Son of Man” implies ? 

Let me put it to you in this way. 

When my sermon is ended, and you who have 
listened to me make your way out of this Abbey 
Church, can you imagine anyone saying to his 
neighbour, ‘‘ I am a son of man; are you ?”’ 

Why can you not imagine such a remark ? 

Because you are a son of man and everybody 
knows you are; you could not be—nobody here 
could possibly be—anything else. 

Is there then anyone upon whose lips the title, 
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“Son of Man,” as applied to himself, would not be 
a truism, but would be a phrase of deep and proper 
meaning ? 

I think it would be so, and could only be so, if a 
Being higher than man were in His condescension to 
assume, for a while, the nature of man. He and He 
alone could call Himself the Son of Man. 

Such was Jesus Christ. Such was He alone among 
the children of men. In Him we believe. In Him 
we live. In Him we shall win the day. 

I have spoken to you of His words. I have tried 
to show that they separate Him, as fully and truly 
as His works, from all men that have been or are or 
shall be on the earth, 

If you agree with me, you will not deny Him or 
desert Him, you will cling to Him for life and for 
death. After all, after the long chequered centuries 
of human history, if there is any one Being whom it 
were well to trust and trust entirely and trust above 
all others, it is He—O my brethren, it is He. 

So then in an age of doubt and disquietude, when 
many hearts are sad and few are hopeful, when the 
Ark of God is tossing on the swollen troubled waters, 
it is as if a Voice Divine should say to us athwart the 
storm in tender accents, ‘ Will ye also go away ?” 

Let us make answer, each for himself, in this 
Abbey Church to-day, “ Lord, to whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life,’”’ 
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St. Matthew xxii. 41, 42. 


WHILE THE PHARISEES WERE GATHERED TOGETHER, 
JESUS ASKED THEM, SAYING, WHAT THINK YE OF 
CHRIST ? WHOSE SON Is HE ? 


WHOSE SON IS HE? 


Apes question is not single but twofold. It is 

not merely, What is your opinion about Christ ? 
But it is also, What is your opinion about His 
origin? ‘“‘ Whose son is He?”’ 

The second half of the question narrows and 
defines the first. 

Even so, however, the question is remarkable, 
especially in the context where it occurs. 

Hitherto our Lord has been interrogated by the 
Pharisees and Sadducees. Now He becomes the 
interrogator Himself. He says to the Pharisees, 
“What think ye of Christ ?”’ or more properly, “ of 
the Christ ?”’ 

You will observe He does not ask, What think ye 
of Me? That would have been a natural question. 
Such a question He had put once before, but to His 
disciples, not to the Pharisees. “‘ Who do men say 
that I the Son of Man am?” Though even there 
the words He uses, “I the Son of Man,” give some 
hint of the answer which He expects. 

But in speaking to the Pharisees, He falls back 
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upon the official title of Him whose Advent had been 
the desire, the hope, the inspiration of the Jewish 
people for so many centuries in so many strangely 
varied circumstances of happiness and suffering, 
and is still even in this twentieth Christian century 
the bond of their national life all the world over. 
“What think ye”—not ‘of Me”—but “of the 
Christ ?” 

The Christ is, as you know, the Messiah. The 
immemorial anticipation of the Messiah is the keynote 
ofall Jewish history. The anticipation of the Messiah 
and the fulfilment of that anticipation are the two 
most striking facts in universal history. 

In the text He who was the Christ—the Messiah 
—asks the Pharisees, the depositaries and represen- 
tatives of the Messianic belief: ‘“ What think ye of 
the Christ ?”” And He knew and they knew that 
the question related to Himself, 

But He added, “ Whose son is He ? ” 

If He had said to them, ‘“ Whose son am I poe at: 
would have been easy for them to reply in the words 
which were used about Him more than once, “‘ Is not 
this Joseph’s son?” “Is not this the carpenter’s 
son?” “Is this not Jesus the son of Joseph whose 
father and mother we know ?” 

But when He said, “‘ Whose son is the Christ ?” 
He drove them back upon the faith enshrined in 
their own secular national aspirations ; they could 
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not put forward some living person as the father of 
the Messiah for whom they looked ; ‘“ they say unto 
Him, the Son of David.” 

And the point I am anxious to press is that our 
Lord would not accept even that confession of the 
origin of the Christ as satisfactory ; He bade them 
remember that David had recognised the Christ—the 
Messiah—as higher than himself, he had “in spirit 
called him lord”; and because they knew what 
those words meant and yet would not recognise the 
truth of them, because they would not admit that 
He was, as they felt Him to be, a Divine Being, they 
were reduced to silence ; “‘no man was able to answer 
Him a word, neither durst any man from that day 
forth ask Him any more questions.” 

Our Lord then put a direct question touching the 
parentage of the Christ, “‘ Whose son is He ?”’” And 
He refused to allow that any human parentage— 
even the highest—was adequate to the nature of the 
Christ. 

The testimony of the Evangelists to our Lord’s 
origin is exceedingly remarkable. They do not in 
the least mind speaking of Him or relating how His 
contemporaries and friends, as well as His enemies, 
spoke of Him in popular language, as Joseph’s son. 
Thus St. John makes Philip say: ‘‘ We have found 
Him, of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” St. 
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Luke, too, in the story of the finding in the Temple, 
puts into the mouth of the Blessed Virgin the 
words, “Son, why hast Thou dealt thus with us ? 
behold, thy father and I have sought Thee sorrowing.”’ 
The controversy which arose some years ago in the 
School Board for London over the statement of a 
teacher in one of the schools that the father of Jesus 
Christ was Joseph would have found no countenance 
from the Evangelists. There are indeed hints here 
and there that this was not all the truth, as when St. 
Luke writes in his genealogy of the Lord, “ Jesus 
Himself began to be about thirty years of age, being 
(as was supposed) the son of Joseph.” So His answer 
to the reproach in St. Luke’s Gospel, ‘‘ Thy father 
and I have sought Thee sorrowing ”’ is, as you will 
remember, ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about My 
Father’s business ?”” So too St. Mark begins his 
Gospel with the words, ‘‘ The beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.” 

Our Lord does not repudiate the earthly father- 
hood. But He asserts, as the higher truth, the 
Divine Fatherhood. And, as His ministry proceeds, 
the earthly fatherhood dies away; it passes out of 
sight ; it is thought of no more, and He stands con- 
fessed the Son of God. 

The Evangelist who speaks of Joseph and Mary 
as His “ parents,’ is he who relates in detail the 
story of His Virgin-birth. 
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It is an instructive fact that our Lord should have 
asked in reference to the Christ, ‘‘ Whose son is He ?” 
for that is the very question which so many people 
are asking to-day. They impugn the Christian 
doctrine, as old as the Apostles’ Creed, nay, it can 
hardly be doubtful, much older, that Jesus Christ 
was “conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary.” They urge that the doctrine is 
supported by two only of the four Evangelists and 
is hardly alluded to by St. Paul, that it was not 
part of the original Christian creed, or as Harnack 
says, ‘‘ does not belong to the earliest Gospel preach- 
ing,’ but was an afterthought or supplement, that 
it lacks evidence, that it postulates an unnecessary 
and inconceivable miracle, and that it creates a 
serious difficulty to faith. 

Brethren, if it were asked of me—I can speak for 
no one but myself—why in spite of these consider- 
ations I still believe in the conception of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ by the Virgin Mary through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, I would answer thus : 
I believe Jesus Christ to have been a Being unlike 
any other who was ever born upon earth, I believe 
Him to have been unique and Divine; I believe 
therefore that, as He was alone in His Nature, so was 
He alone in the circumstances of His birth and of 
His death, and I believe that He who promised the 
presence of the Holy Spirit as an influence guiding 
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His disciples into all the truth would not and did not 
allow His Church to fall into error in the shaping of 
her creed upon so vital a matter as His own Incar- 
nation. In a word, I take up the position of St. 
Augustine in his nervous phrase Mirabilis mirabiliter 
natus est, ‘His birth was supernatural, because 
He was Himself supernatural.’’ 

But let me look for a moment at the opposite 
position. 

It is said that the miracle of the Virgin-birth was 
“unnecessary.” 

Is it not best to let God judge what miracles are 
necessary ? He knows, I think, better than the critics. 

But if any miracle approves itself to human judg- 
ment as “ necessary,” I venture to hold that it is this. 

For what was the object of the Incarnation ? 
Was it not to break the entail of sin? to give 
humanity, as it were, a fresh start ? to introduce 
a sinless Being into a world of sin? And how could 
this object be attained so well as by a unique birth ? 
Had Jesus Christ been the son of Joseph and Mary 
after the common wont, He would not have been free 
from sin. But as being born of a pure virgin, He 
knew no sin. 

But it is said that the evidence for the Virgin-birth 
is inconclusive. St. Paul does not speak of it. 

But, my brethren, was it a thing to be talked 
about, to be written about, to be bandied from mouth 
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to mouth and argued and insisted upon and dragged 
into the vulgar light of day ? 

St. Paul’s Epistles are but his letters addressed to 
fellow-Christians—sometimes to converts whom he 
had never seen—hundreds of miles away upon 
practical daily matters of their Christian life. Was 
it necessary for him to publish the mystery of the 
Lord’s birth ? 

Even you and I, writing to our friends, should 
shrink from dwelling upon the deepest secrets of a 
mother’s life. And was St. Paul to show no reticence, 
no reserve? After all, if the Virgin-birth is scarcely 
mentioned outside the Gospels, neither is the Blessed 
Virgin herself ; yet it will not, I think, be contended 
that she did not exist. 

You say, the Evangelists do not all mention it. 
But think for a moment. There was but one person 
who could know the awful mystery of the birth of 
the Divine Child. That person was the Virgin 
Mary herself. Was it likely that she would spread 
it far and wide through the streets of Jerusalem ? 
Can you not rather see her, through the vista of 
centuries, bowed with the weight of her ineffable 
secret, hiding it in her soul of souls, breathing it 
to nobody or at the last perhaps to one intimate 
friend—shall I suppose to the beloved disciple ?>— 
that it might not be said she had never confessed 
it, after she was gone ? 
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Brethren, in the early chapters of St. Luke’s 
Gospel we seem to catch the very accents of the 
Blessed Virgin’s voice. Who but she can have 
known the mystery of the Annunciation, the Con- 
ception, the Incarnation ? 

How solemn, how awful it was even to think of! 
how difficult to tell with pure and perfect modesty ! 
Yet answer me, could purity be more perfect upon 
such a theme than in those exquisitely beautiful 
words, “‘ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow thee; 
therefore also that holy thing which shall be born of 
thee shall be called the Son of God”’ ? 

I cannot say more. But sometimes I ask myself : 
Is not the world in danger of losing its poetry in its 
old age? Has it forgotten what a stream of courtesy 
and chivalry and chastity has flown in all Christian 
ages from the faith in the pure virginity of the mother 
of the Lord ? It is not less true, not less beautiful 
because it is veiled in a delicacy as pure as her 
own nature. “Mary,” it is said, “ kept all these 
things and pondered them in her heart.’ 

But now I put it to you again: What think ye 
of Christ ? Whose son is He? Is He human or 
Divine ? is He like ourselves in all His nature or 
higher than we are ? is He the son of Joseph or the 
Son of God ? 

Brethren, you will not think it wrong of me, if I 
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take advantage of this one doctrine of the Virgin- 
birth to say a:few words upon the general problem 
of religious belief in the present day. 

I know how many minds are disquieted and dis- 
tressed ; there may well be such here, and oh! that 
it were in my power to help or satisfy or strengthen 
any one of you! 

For religion is the supreme interest of mankind. 
Goethe was right in his wise saying: “ The deepest 
subject in the history of the world and of mankind, 
and that to which all others are subordinate, is the 
conflict between faith and unbelief.” I do not 
presume to use the language of dictation or instruction. 
I only ask you—I ask as one who has known some- 
thing of every great religion in the world and of 
infidelity in most of its forms—to let me tell you what 
has been a source of strength to me. 

The world stands face to face to-day with the 
Person of Jesus of Nazareth. Still as for nineteen 
centuries the question of all questions is, ‘‘ What 
think ye of Christ ? Whose sonisHe?”’ He appeals 
to our reason, our conscience, and our spirit. He 
claims for Himself prerogatives wholly incompatible, 
as I argued last Sunday, with mere human nature 
—sinlessness, oneness with God, the power of for- 
giving sins, the power of pronouncing final judgment 
upon all men who have been or are or ever shall be, 
sovereign authority not on earth only but in heaven, 
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personal direct communication with His Church until 
the end of time. 

He asks us, in full view of His august claims, to 
accept Him as the very Son of God. 

There is the trial. There is the test. And, if it 
be truly and nobly borne, there too, thank God, is 
the triumph. 

Still there comes the old discriminating question, 
What think ye of Christ ? 

It is impossible to say too clearly that we must 
all—each for himself—either accept or reject the 
claims of Jesus Christ. His claims—His personal 
claims—constitute the battle-ground upon which the 
issue of faith or unfaith must be fought out. 

The one absolute irrefragable miracle is the coming 
of a Divine Person from heaven to earth. Grant 
that truth, and every other miracle is credible. 
Deny that truth, and every other miracle is impossible. 

Suppose you believe that Jesus of Nazareth is, 
in St. Peter’s magnificent confession, ‘‘ the Christ, 
the Son of the living God,”’ how can the doctrine of 
His Virgin-birth or of His Resurrection be any 
longer difficult ? He was not mere man, but higher 
than man; therefore it was not unnatural that His 
birth should be other than man’s. He was not mere 
‘man but higher than man; therefore it was not un- 
natural that He should not die like man, but should 
rise from death into new life. 
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All, all depends upon the Nature of the Christ. 

The great difficulty is to believe that He was the 
Son of God. There is no other difficulty than that. 
I expect a mere man to live and die asa man. But 
I expect one who is higher than man to live and die 
otherwise than a mere man. It costs me, or let me 
say frankly, it ought to cost me, days and nights of 
prayer to believe that the Son of God could dwell with 
men upon the earth. But, granted that belief, it 
does not take me five minutes’ thought to believe 
on the authority of His Church that He was born of 
a pure Virgin or that He rose on the third day from 
the grave. 

And here I cannot help saying that the critics of 
the Gospels do not always, as it seems to me, act 
quite straightforwardly. They tell you that they do 
not believe this or that supernatural event in our 
Lord’s life, because the evidence for it is insufficient. 
But what they ought to tell you is that they would 
not believe any supernatural event, however strong 
the evidence for it might be. I remember being in 
conversation some years ago with one of the most 
honourable and equitable of agnostics. He objected 
to our Lord’s Resurrection as lacking sufficient 
historical evidence. But I said to him, ‘ May I ask 
you what kind and amount of evidence would con- 
vince you that a dead person had risen from his 
grave eighteen hundred years ago? If the five 
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hundred brethren to whom our Lord, according to 
St. Paul, appeared at one time after His Resurrection, 
had all then and there set their signatures to a paper 
attesting that He had risen, would you believe that ? ” 

He gave me no answer. 

But I can answer that he would not have believed. 
For nothing in the world could be easier than to 
argue that the paper was not genuine or contemporary 
or that the signatories were unknown or mistaken or 
that their agreement in itself was suspicious. 

If once Hume’s axiom is conceded that testimony 
must be false rather than miracle should be true, 
the question of any miraculous event answers itself. 

Then the only honest critic is one like Strauss who 
starts with a complete disbelief and denial of miracles, 
and then tries to rewrite the life of our Lord without 
any miraculous incident. And the result of such 
rewriting is chaos. 

“What think ye of Christ ? Whose son is He ?” 

Ah! if you will not own Him as Divine, you will 
make Him wholly human. 

The higher criticism is an inclined plane; you 
may stay safely at the top of it, but you cannot stay 
anywhere else. You disbelieve the Virgin-birth ; 
to-morrow you will disbelieve the Resurrection ; 
the day after to-morrow you will disbelieve nie 
Incarnation ; yet a little while, and you will dis- 
believe Chit altogether. You are like a man who 
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has slipped down a steep grassy slope in a mountain- 
ous country; he falls a little way, then he clutches 
a projecting stock, he stays himself upon it, and as 
he lies there, he looks upwards and cries that he is 
safe, he can remain there any time; but even as he 
speaks the stock begins to detach itself beneath his 
weight from its holding, and in a brief while, unless 
God help him, he will sink with ever increasing 
velocity into the deep and dread abyss. 

Yes, it is the first step which matters, whether in 
unfaith or in faith. 

Once more, to-day in this holy place, Christ stands 
before you. 

“What think ye of Christ ? Whose son is He?” 

He says to you, “Follow Me. I am the way, 
the truth and the life.” 

What will you do ? 

You may lower Him to your own human level ; 
and then it will be your effort to whittle away one 
after the other the majestic characteristics of His 
Life, His Gospel, and His Person. Or you may exalt 
yourself to Him; you may take Him at His word ; 
you may trust Him for life and for death ; you may 
believe that He was, as He claimed to be, the Son 
of God, that He died on the Cross and rose again 
and lives for ever at God’s right hand. 

“What think ye of Christ ? Whose son is He ? Ze 
That is the one vital question. According as we 
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answer it one way or the other, we are His or we are 
not His. 

What shall we say ? 

Brethren, my choice is made. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, God’s only Son our Lord, 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary . . . was crucified, dead and buried . . . 
the third day He rose again from the dead, He 
ascended into heaven . . . and from thence He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead. 

That is my choice; I have made it; 1 tpg 
may never unmake it. 

And you, my brethren, what is yours ? 
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THE LIFE OF NATIONS. 


J 06 x43. 23. 


HE ENLARGETH THE NATIONS AND STRAITENETH 
THEM AGAIN. 


THE LIFE OF NATIONS. 


T is impossible that the present war in the Far 
East, with its various incidents and its evident 
import upon the history of the world, should not 
excite some thoughts in all, and most of all in 
Christian minds, upon the rising and falling, the 
welfare and decay, the life and death of nations. 
And it will be strange perhaps if these thoughts do 
not shape themselves, soon or late, into a recognition 
of the Divine Almighty power which ever orders the 
affairs of men and nations of men. “ He enlargeth 
the nations and straiteneth them again.” 

For the Bible is the book of nations—not of in- 
dividuals only but of nations. 

The Old Testament is the history of a chosen people ; 
the highest and holiest individuals who appear in 
it are as figures passing to and fro on the national 
stage. The messages of the prophets, ‘‘ the burden 
of Babylon,” ‘‘the burden of Moab,” are national 
warnings. Our Lord in the New Testament repre- 
sents His supreme and final judgment as a judgment 
not of individuals only but of nations: ‘“‘ Before 
Him shall be gathered all nations.” And if universal 
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history teaches any lesson, it is that nations rise 
and fall and succeed one another according to their 
obedience to, or their infidelity to, the moral prin- 
ciples of the Divine Law. 

“ He enlargeth the nations and straiteneth them 
again,” 

It is a need of the Church then—it was never more 
a need than to-day—to see the finger of God in history. 

For men are ready to assume that it is they who 
by their policy and energy control or direct the 
course of human affairs. But it is not man who 
governs human history, it is God. Man achieves— 
at the most he achieves the small things in history. 
The great things—the determining events which 
mould the face of the world—they are God’s. 

Take for example the process of history from East 
to West. As the sun rises in the east and passes 
across the wide blue heaven to its grave in the 
waters of the western sea, so the light of civilization 
dawns in the East and slowly, surely, as by some 
irresistible force, journeys Westwards—ever West- 
wards, until it too perchance shall vanish and be no 
more. Everyone knows the famous lines in which 
Bishop Berkeley dwelt upon “The Prospect of 
Planting Arts and Learning in America.” 


‘‘ Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.” 
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Or take again the essential difference between the 
peoples of the East and of the West. I do not wish 
to say it is wholly irremediable. There is in some 
degree a lessening of the gulf between them when 
a Western Government, upright and honourable, as 
our own is in India, rules a vast continent of many 
various faiths and races with the goodwill of the 
subject peoples themselves. The gulf is lessened in 
yet larger degree—I could almost say it is bridged 
—when the East and the West are united in the 
same religion, and Europeans and natives, rulers and 
subjects, kneel side by side, as I have seen them in 
India, at Holy Communion. For is not Christianity 
itself a religion of the East? and has it not won its 
noblest triumphs in the West ? and if the peoples of 
the East, in India and China and Japan, ever become 
Christians, will their conversion be half so strange 
as the conversion of the Western world to an Eastern 
creed ? 

But, when all is said, the gulf which parts the East 
from the West remains an unchangeable fact. 

And who was it that implanted in the East and 
the West their distinctive characteristics ? Who is 
the author of that impressive and permanent contrast 
between the fair and the dark-skinned races, between 
liberty and authority, progress and stationariness, 
the religions of thought and the religion of conduct ? 

Is it man? You say it is the climate. But who 
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made the climate ? No, the author of that abiding 
distinction, which has ever since the battle of Mara- 
thon been the dominant factor in the history of 
the world, is none other than the Creator of nature 
and man, the Lord God Almighty. 

What issues lie deep hidden in the womb of futurity, 
who among us all shall venture to predict ? It looks 
to-day as though the empire of all the Russias would 
be driven back before an Oriental Power. If it 
be so, it will be a reversal of the tide of history, a 
breach of the law which has given the Christian 
nations of the West a superiority in arms and in 
authority over the East ever since the day when 
John Sobieski drove back the Turks from the walls 
of Vienna—it might almost be said, since Charles 
Martel defeated the Saracens at the battle of Tours. 

Yet even this, if it comes to pass, may be God’s 
will. For He “ enlargeth the nations and straiteneth 
them again.” 


Once moré, take the arrested developments of 
nations, 

Why should China, after attaining a civilization, 
which, in amplitude as in antiquity, left the nations 
of the West in the distance behind her. have been 
suddenly plunged into a slumber of centuries without 
any promise or hope of an awakening like that which 
has given new life to Japan ? 

Why should the Ottoman Empire have advanced 
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to a certain point, as though conquering and to 
conquer, and then have stayed there, and gone no 
further, and now, when the nations of Europe are 
eager to guard it, if only it will suit itself to the times, 
seem wholly incapable of self-reform ? 

Nay, what is to be said of a nation which needs 
but the fertility of its citizens for its security, its 
dignity and its empire, and yet should seem as though 
it must, in its own despite, incur the dread sentence 
of the “dry breasts” and the “‘ miscarrying womb ” ? 

These are mysteries; they are inexplicable, 
unspeakable ; but at least they signify the will of 
God and not of man. 

Or take the periods of a nation’s sickness. 

There is the well-known story that Bishop Butler, 
walking, I think, in the grounds of Auckland Castle, 
once addressed to his secretary the searching question, 
Why should not nations, like individuals, go mad ? 

Have they not gone mad now and again in human 
history ? 

Was not Athens mad at the time of the Sicilian 
expedition ? 

Was not Europe mad with a sacred madness at 
the preaching of Peter the Hermit ? 

Was not France mad with a revolutionary mad- 
ness in the days of the Mountain and the Terror ? 

And these too are but instances of God’s wrath or 
His power or His purging out of sin. , 
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For the fact is that nations, like individuals, are 
born and grow; they have their periods of health 
and sickness; they flourish for a time; then they 
languish and die; and other nations succeed to their 
inheritance. 

And this too—this parallel of human life and the 
life of nations—is an ordinance of the Most High God. 

But if the periodic law of national life—if the birth 
and maturity and decay and death of nations—were 
a law without exception or possibility of exception, 
then one end, and one end only, could await our 
own nation, our own empire in the process of history. 

God “‘ enlargeth the nations and straiteneth them 
again.” 

Cast your eyes, as it were, across the shores of human 
history. They are strewn with the wreckage of dead 
empires. I do not refer to the great empires of 
antiquity—the Assyrian, the Greek and the Roman. 
The,British Empire itself, as Sir John Seeley says, has 
not been a solitary empire ; it is the sole survivor of 
a group of modern empires. It survives, not in a 
dying or decadent condition, but strong, imperious, 
magnificent. Yet it is impossible to escape the 
question : Will this empire endure and extend, when 
all others fail and die? Will it be the one excep- 
tion to the law of the rising and falling, the life and 
death, of nations? and if so, what will be the 
ground of its abiding security ? 
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Then the words of the text occur. God “enlargeth 
the nations and straiteneth them again.” 

The state of empires, as of nations, as of individuals, 
is dependent upon the sovereign will of God. 

“God is the judge; He putteth down one and 
setteth up another.” 

The course of history is ordered by His Providence. 
There are issues which statesmen, diplomatists and 
administrators do not originate, and cannot control. 
These are the supreme issues ; all else is subordinate 
to them. It is written by the ancient Greek poet 
Aeschylus, and succeeding ages have seemed only 
to enhance and enforce the wisdom of his words, 
that ‘the counsels of mortal men have never trans- 
gressed the ordered purpose of heaven.” 

We cannot ordain ; we cannot deflect the sentences 
of God. What we can do is to put ourselves on the 
side of God. We can reverence His laws. We can 
hallow His name. We can seek to obey His will. 
“The fear of God,’’ says Froude, ‘‘ made England 
great, and no nation was ever made great by any 
other fear.” ) 

“Read the pages of English history. England has 
been strong, when she has sustained the fear of God. 
She has been weak, when she has denied and for- / 
gotten Him. cma! 

I will take two epochs of her history as exempli- 
fying my statement. 
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The Puritans were a God-fearing people. They 
were uncultivated, if you will have it so, rude, 
unattactive, grotesque; their dress, their language, 
their method of life might excite a smile; but they 
set their faces heavenwards, they marched to the 
melody of the eternal spheres; they lived, in the 
stately diction of one of the noblest of them all, 
“As ever in their great Taskmaster’s eye.” But 
was England ever stronger than when Cromwell 
threatened that his cannon should be heard within 
the Castle of St. Angelo ? 

“Contrast the Puritan days with the days of the 
Stuarts who followed them. Was there not a differ- 
ence ? Is not the difference clear ? Is not the reason 
of it clear? “Them that honour Me, I will honour.” 
It is thelaw of human history. It is the law of God. 

Again, the most salient fact of English history in 
the eighteenth century is the birth of Methodism. 
It is often taken to be a religious movement, and no 
more. But it was also a patriotic revival. It 
breathed new life into a world-worn society. I do 
not wonder that a modern historian * who has lately 
passed away should have spoken of the religious 
meetings of Wesley and Whitefield as not less influ- 
ential upon English character than the Napoleonic 
wars themselves. I do not wonder that another 
historian,+ happily still living, should have counted 

* Lecky. t Dr. Fitchett. 
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“the invigoration bred of a revived faith in religion” as 
one of the elements of strength by which Great Britain 
met and conquered the forces of revolutionary France. 

We cannot reverse, we cannot deflect the will of God. 

“ He enlargeth the nations and straiteneth them 
again.’ But we can co-operate with Him. That 
co-operation is our duty, our safety, our ennoble- 
ment. 

Suffer me, then, in the last few minutes of my 
sermon, to insist upon the things which make for 
the life and the strength of nations. 

I remind you of my argument. The empires of 
past centuries are dead. They died when the fear 
of God died within them. Our empire survives. 
Can*it survive—alone among the wreck of empires 
—unless we fear and honour and hallow His name ? 

You will not dissent from me, if I say the times 
demand reflexion. There is too much levity in the 
world. The habit of self-discipline is relaxed. Men 
are apt to say, “I will please myself. It does 
not please me to go to church; I will not go. It 
does not please me to keep Sunday ; I will not keep 
it. I prefer the river, the tennis-court, the golf-links ; 
I will please myself.” 

I do not wish now to argue that this temper is 
wrong. I say only it is not the temper of great 
nations. ‘Even Christ,” it is written, even He 
who might so well have chosen an easy life” even 
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Christ pleased not Himself.” It is by self-discipline, 
by self-conquest, by the subjugation of the flesh, 
by the cultivation of the spirit, that great personal 
and national blessings are achieved. 

You open your newspaper some morning, you read 
that somebody, perhaps in high position, has violated 
the moral law by fraud or by impurity, he has broken 
the commandment of God. But has he not also 
vitiated the stream of the national life > If the 
nation were to follow his example, if it all were to be 
like him, where would it be in the scale of nations ? 

It is by a sure instinct that an English statesman 
is expected to be a man of high moral life. The man 
who lives a good life is the best patriot. The man 
who lives a bad life is the worst. True are Burke’s 
words : 

“They (the Romans) believed private honour to be 
the great foundation of public trust; that friendship 
was no mean step towards patriotism; that he who, 
in the common intercourse of life, showed that he 
regarded somebody besides himself, when he came to 
act ina public situation, might probably consult some 
other interest than his own.” 

But that is not the only danger. We have seen 
other breaches of social honour. We have seen 
huge commercial frauds dignified by names which 
might have been the lights and glories of English 
history. Will it be no loss to the nation, if the 
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honour of an Englishman, the word of an English- 
man loses its world-wide distinction of trust ? 

We have seen, or we are in peril of seeing, a dis- 
solution of the God-fearing principles which have 
sanctified and consecrated the homes of our country. 
But the home is the life-blood of the State. And if 
the home-life becomes vitiated, if the voice of prayer 
is never heard in it, if the evil and the vicious are 
permitted and encouraged to pollute it with their 
presence, what will become of our national security 
then ? 

No, if we desire a unique perpetuity for our empire 
we must achieve it by a unique reverence for the 
God of empires. 

You want—I know you want to serve your country. 
How shall you serve it ? By loving God, by loving 
righteousness. You cannot be wrong then. That 
is the noblest service. It is a service we all can render. 
We cannot all be strong or wealthy or clever or 
powerful. But we can all try to be good. There is 
no one of us—not the poorest or the lowliest—who 
may not enrich the State with the treasure of one 
pure, unselfish chivalrous life. And that is the true 


riches of a State. 


“Vain, mightiest fleets of iron framed ; 
Vain, those all-shattering guns ; 

Unless proud England keep, untamed 
The strong heart of her sons.”’ * 


* Sir Francis Doyle. 
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Brethren, I see before me a widening empire, 
stretching out her arms northwards and southwards 
and eastwards and westwards until she embraces one 
third part of the habitable globe. But I see alas! 
or I seem to see that the nation, to whom God has 
committed this vast empire, may not be careful to 
retain inviolable its moral strength and dignity. Yet 
upon these things the empire depends. When, there- 
fore, men forget or neglect the worship of God, when 
they commit or condone breachesof His law, when they 
desecrate His day and dishonour His name, the ques- 
tion is not only, Will not they reflect upon the harm 
they are doing to religion ? but it is also, Will they not 
reflectupon the harm theyare doing to the national life ? 

For “He enlargeth the nations and straiteneth 
them again.” 

Where in all the empire could I so suitably put 
forth this thought, as in the Abbey Church of West- 
minster, the sanctuary which, above all others, 
preaches by its present and its past, the value of 
Christianity to the nation ? Here, if anywhere, “‘ we 
have heard with our ears, and our fathers have told 
us,” all that God in His mercy has wrought for our 
state and our empire. Here, if anywhere, we are 
inspired to live not unworthily of the famous men who 
exalted and ennobled our race. 

“On God and God-like men we build our trust.” * 


* Tennyson. 
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May He grant us in our generation to keep alive 
the torch of liberty, of justice, of true religion, that 
it may illuminate the world from the rising to the 
setting of the sun! 
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St. Mark v. 19. 


JESUS SAITH UNTO HIM, GO HOME TO THY FRIENDS 


AND TELL THEM HOW GREAT THINGS THE LORD 
HATH DONE FOR THEE, 


SERMON TO THE COLONIAL TROOPS.* 


T has been your wish, before returning to your 
homes, to enjoy the privilege of worshipping 
God in the Abbey Church of Westminster. In 
the name of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
I offer you a respectful welcome within these hallowed 
walls. This church is not like other sanctuaries. 
It is, as was said of it but the other day, “ the Holy 
of Holies of the British race.’ Around it, as around 
no other English church or cathedral, have gathered 
during long ages the pride, the reverence, the affec- 
tion, the devotion of England and the English- 
speaking world. There is no heart in the wide 
dominions of the King but thrills with a subtle 
indescribable emotion at the thought of Westminster 
Abbey. 
This is an occasion of unique interest. Never 
before, I suppose, since the Abbey was, has such a 
* This sermon, which was preached to the Colonial troops 
at the special service held for them in Westminster Abbey, 
on August 17th, 1902, after the Coronation, was published 


in the Nineteenth Century and After, and is now reprinted 
by the kind permission of Sir James Knowles. 
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Congregation as this assembled for divine worship 
in this place amidst the trappings and adornments 
ofa Coronation. You are going home. Your present 
service to the empire is accomplished. His Majesty 
the King has taken leave of you with grateful 
words. Ina few days you will quit the shores of your 
ancestors. It will be well for you and well for us that 
your latest memory, as those shores slowly fade from 
your view, should be of the Abbey. 

You are going home. I do hot forget that it is 
your happy fortune to possess two homes. The old 
country is one home. Your own countries are 
another. I hope and believe that, while you have 
been in England, you have felt at home here. What- 
ever faults or failings are innate in the English people, 
they are generous, enthusiastic, and warm-hearted, 
they are inspired to-day with an admiring appre- 
ciation of the loyalty which the Colonial troops in a 
critical hour have displayed to the empire, 

But you are going home—to your own homes far 
from each other, and all alike far from Great Britain. 
You will go as Tepresentatives and missionaries of 
the high ideals which have been deeply and per- 
manently impressed by recent events upon the 
hearts of all subjects of the King. I could almost 
envy you the opportunity of recounting the lessons 
of your varied experience. May I not utter the 
prayer that all you shall say of the things which you 
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have heard and seen may be tinged with a deep 
consciousness of Divine Providence ? May I not use 
of you, though with distant reverence, the words 
which the Saviour of the world spoke long ago at 
His parting from one upon whom He had conferred 
the blessing of His mercy, ‘‘ Go home to thy friends 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath done 
for thee ’’ ? 

For you will have much to tell your friends when 
you go home. You will tell them of the old country 
and its interests and associations, its inspiring 
memories, its roots struck far down in the past, its 
hopes and aspirations for the future, its amplifying 
opportunities, above all, its strong response to the 
strong devotion of its Colonies. You will tell them 
that it is their country as well as yours. It cannot 
but be that you will carry away with you after such 
a visit a quickened responsibility. You have felt 
the thrill, the glow of empire. You have realised 
the solemn national meaning of the Apostolic 
words, ‘‘ We are members one of another.’’ 

But as you look upon the empire spreading from 
land to land and from sea to sea, one question there 
is which must be borne in upon your minds; it is 
this: Will the empire last ? will it go the way 
of other empires, ancient and modern, which have 
risen and flourished and then have decayed and 
died ? or does it hold within its womb the seed of 
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permanency ? I put the question, and I answer 
it in two sentences. 

The empire depends, for its conservation, upon 
the principles for which it stands as a guarantee 
before the eyes of civilized humanity, upon justice 
and liberty and progress, upon the rights of every 
individual, upon the sense of public duty, upon 
true and pure religion. It depends too upon the 
character of its citizens. There can be no great 
empire of small-minded men and women. There 
can be no noble empire of an ignoble people. 

But if character be, as it is, the strength of empire, 
then are we all divinely called to play a part in an 
imperial drama. We cannot all be rich or clever 
or distinguished, we cannot all achieve high triumphs ; 
but there is no one of us—not the humblest or the 
poorest—who may not lay the offering of his personal 
self-restraint and self-devotion upon the altar of his 
country’s honour. In this sense are we all the 
guardians of empire. 

Only, believe me, character is a thing not easily 
won; nor can it be easily preserved. It demands 
all the moral and spiritual resources which God in 
His mercy vouchsafes to humankind. But it is 
the one indispensable quality of an imperial people. 
And I speak from the very depth of my soul when 
I say to you in this holy place: You will never main- 
tain empire without character, you will never 
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maintain character without religion, you will never 
maintain religion without Christ. 

You are going home. You will bear with you the 
solemn memories of war and peace. You will tell 
your friends, when you go home, what warfare is. 
You have seen it—some of you at least—in its 
grandeur and its terror. It is no child’s play—the 
making or the guarding of empire. Far away on 
the South African veldt are graves that keep and 
will ever keep a place in your heart of hearts, 
and will tell you, as you shall tell them who may 
come after you, what the cost of empire is. 

You have seen war, and you have seen peace. 
To-day, when the gallant generals of the Boer army 
are welcomed with a generous admiration to England, 
you and I cannot forget the blessing of peace. It 
will, I hope, be in your power to tell your friends at 
home that peace, when it was attained at last, was 
received in England in a spirit worthy of an imperial 
people, with calmness, with dignity, with moderation, 
with a sensitive respect for the enemy whom we had 
conquered, with profound submission and devotion to 
Almighty God. 

The mother-country and her Colonies have been 
knit together by the bonds of war and of peace. 
They have consecrated their union by their joint 
participation in the crowning of the King. 

Never before in English history has a coronation 
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been so striking, so solemnizing as this. Never 
before was such an assemblage of men convened 
from so many distant regions of the earth, over 
which one ensign floats, as for this august ceremonial. 
Never were known such abrupt impressive vicissitudes 
of hope, anticipation, anxiety, dismay, relief, and 
thanksgiving. 

It was natural perhaps that in this Abbey of all 
places the height of the dramatic contrast should be 
reached. Who that was present can forget the 
emotions of that hour? The last rehearsal of the 
music of the Coronation Service was in process. 
The conductor stood yonder above the organ screen, 
his baton in his hand, the orchestra around him, the 
numerous choir in the galleries on either hand. 
Suddenly came a messenger from Buckingham 
Palace with the news that the Coronation must be 
postponed. In a moment the scene was changed ; 
we turned from praise to prayer; and they who just 
before had lifted the swelling anthem to heaven, 
kneeling as they were, made supplication to God for 
the stricken life of the King. 

Brethren, our prayers—the prayers of the nation 
and of the empire — have been heard. God _ has 
given us the life of the King. But who can doubt 
that an experience such as this has created a relation, 
more personal and intimate than before, between 
the King and the people who have prayed for his life ? 
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Our hearts were subdued and sanctified; we 
thought less of man and more of God upon Coronation 
Day. It may be that this is the truer spirit of 
the Coronation. For the Coronation is not only the 
crowning of the King ; it is also the hallowing of the 
empire. It is the profession that we will exercise 
our national and imperial responsibilities as in the 
presence of the Almighty Judge. It is the declaration 
that, wherever our empire extends, we will not be 
ashamed of the high mission of the Gospel of Christ. 
For can any words be more solemn or sublime, or 
more suggestive of our national destiny than those 
in which the Archbishop addresses the King at the 
delivery of the orb: ‘‘ When you see this orb set 
under the Cross, remember that the whole world is 
subject to the power and empire of Christ our 
Redeemer ”’ ? 

One last thought remains—one more theme of 
which I know you will tell your friends, when you 
go home. It is the Abbey Church of Westminster. 
For this church belongs not to England only but to 
the empire; nor to the empire only but to the whole 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

You cannot worship here without recalling some 
of the august memories enshrined in Westminster 
Abbey. Which shall I choose of them all, ere my 
sermon closes ? 

Behind the High Altar lie the bones of Edward 
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the Confessor, the founder of the Abbey. What 
reflections his name suggests of the passing away of 
an old civilization and an old religion, and of the 
merging of two hostile nationalities in one imperial 
people ! 

There, or nearly there, stood the Conqueror 
William trembling, if the story be true, for his crown 
and perhaps for his life, yet daring not to leave the 
Abbey, although the flames were mounting without, 
until his dubious title to the throne had been sealed 
by the rite of coronation. 

There is the Coronation Chair with the stone of 
Scone, where the kings of England for more than six 
centuries have received their crowns; and if it were 
necessary to prove by one striking example the con- 
tinuity of English history, it were enough to remind 
you that Cromwell himself, at the inauguration of 
his Protectorate, could not afford to dispense with that 
historical chair; it was taken, for the only time, 
out of the Abbey, it was carried to Westminster Hall, 
and there, sitting upon it, he was installed. 

Yonder in the aisles of Henry VII.’s Chapel lie the 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth within one grave—regno 
consortes et urna as the inscription written upon them 
tells—and Mary Queen of Scots over against them. 

Here came another Mary and her husband William 
of Orange to be crowned at the new birth of English 
civil and religious liberties ; and in their procession 
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up the Abbey, as a symbol of equal rank, the sword 
of state was borne between them. 

Here George III. received his crown with his rival 
the Pretender Charles Edward looking on (if the 
story be true), himself unknown and envying, as he 
said, least of all “‘ the person who is the cause of all 
this pomp and magnificence.” 

Here Queen Victoria came to her coronation at 
the beginning of that glorious reign which may boast, 
as one of the chief of its many glories, that it 
saw the Colonies of England united to the mother- 
country by sympathetic ties which shall never be 
broken. 

And here but a week ago the Seventh Edward was 
consecrated at his crowning for the high and holy 
duties of his sovereignty. 

I can say no more. But oh! as you dwell upon 
historical memories so inspiring, so ennobling as these, 
go home to your friends and tell them—tell them— 
that God has done great things for them already, 
that He has called them to an imperial destiny, and 
that they must not and shall not prove unworthy 
of it. 

With a full heart I bid you farewell. Unto God’s 
Almighty keeping I commit you. The Lord bless 
you and guard you and watch over you in your going 
out and your coming in by land and by sea and bring 
you safely home and give you His peace and His 
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benediction, and if we never meet again upon earth 
as we cannot meet—not all of us—may He grant us 
in His infinite mercy at the last, when life is over, 
to meet in heaven ! 
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Isaiah xxxtit. 17. 


THINE EYES SHALL SEE THE KING IN HIs BEAutTY: 


. 


THEY SHALL BEHOLD THE LAND THAT IS VERY FAR 
OFF. (LIT., ‘‘THE LAND OF FAR DISTANCES,’’) 


THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY. 


OBODY, I think,—not even the highest of the 
higher critics—will find great fault with me, 

if I take these words to-day in a Messianic 
meaning. That they may have originally pointed to 
an earthly sovereign—Hezekiah or another—who 
should stand forth in his beauty and his glory, as the 
leader of God’s chosen people, after the suffering and 
‘misery of the Assyrian invasion, I need not either 
affirm nor deny. But I am quite sure that in 
their ultimate application they transcend the measure 
of any human royalty. And indeed the Old 
Testament as a whole is so deeply impregnated 
with the Messianic idea, and is so constantly treated 
by later writers, and by St. Paul above all others, as 
a Messianic prophecy, that it can scarcely be deemed 
unsafe to discern in any particular passage the 
anticipation of that Divine Monarch for whose advent 
all Jewish history was a preparation. There always 
loomed before the mind of the devout Israelite the 
hope of a Divine King, sacred and beautiful, ‘‘ speak- 
ing in righteousness, mighty to save.” There always 
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spread before his eyes the vision of a country, far 
away, a “land of far distances,” in which his spirit, 
after long sufferings, should find rest. And to “see 
the king in his beauty,” to “ behold the land that 
is very far off” was the aspiration dearest to his 
conscience and his heart. 

Who is there of us all that doubts that that king 
was Jesus Christ ? Who doubts that that country 
was heaven ? Consciously or unconsciously the 
prophet spoke not of an earthly king but of “ another 
king, one Jesus”; he spoke not of an earthly terri- 
tory but of “ another country, that is a heavenly.” 

“Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty ; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off.” 

I suppose there is nobody in this congregation 
who has not at some time or other been tempted to 
say in his heart, “Oh! that I could have seen Jesus 
Christ. Oh! that there were some statue of Him or 
some picture or photograph which would tell me what 
His human presence was.” 

There is none. 

The world possesses works of art in marble or 
bronze Tepresenting the likenesses of men who lived 
and died long before the Incarnation. Nay, it 
possesses upon coins the effigy of the Cesar under 
whom He lived and died. But of the Incarnate 
Son of God there is no likeness. Painters have 
come indeed by a harmonious sentiment, which may 
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perhaps find its first expression in the catacombs, to 
agree upon a certain distinctive type of physiognomy 
as suitable to Him. But while it has been possible 
in art to produce a satisfactory ideal portrait of His 
mother, as in the Madonna di San Sisto of Raffaelle, 
there is no existing portrait of Jesus Christ that does 
not fall below the silent consciousness of His person 
in the hearts and spirits of those who call themselves 
by His name, none of which you and I, as devout 
Christians, could instinctively and immediately 
exclaim, ‘‘ That is He.”’ 

He said Himself to His disciples, “ It is expedient 
for you that I go away.” The will of God has not 
been that any material image of the Saviour should 
be left to excite the homage and admiration of 
Christendom. Among the many sacred icons of the 
Eastern Church or the many hallowed paintings of 
the Western Church, not one is a true picture of Him. 

The reverence paid to Him must be a purely 
spiritual reverence. They who would worship Him 
must worship Him, even as God Himself, in spirit and 
in truth. 

It-is not- unnatural perhaps.in. these.circumstances 
‘that Christian thinkers, in-obedience;as-they-deemed, 
to.Holy Seripture;should have expressed two different 
and opposite conceptions of His personal presence.; 

Some there are who have inferred from such words 
as those in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, ‘‘ He hath no 
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form nor comeliness ; and when we shall see him, 
there is no beauty that we should desire him... 
Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows ; yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God, and afflicted,” that the Messiah was weak and 
suffering, stricken with disease ; nay, even from the 
expression “smitten of God,” that He was a leper. 

But others again, seeking what they have felt to 
be a natural association between physical and moral 
beauty in the Divine life on earth, have pictured Him 
as fairer than the children of men, full of grace and 
glory, yea, altogether lovely. 

Perhaps the two lines of prophetic utterance are 
not wholly irreconcilable. 

It is difficult to believe that beauty of soul such as 
was seen in Him alone should not have expressed 
itself in physical attractiveness. There is no mention 
of His suffering from disease. Yet who can think of 
Him—the man of sorrows—the supreme sufferer, 
except as showing in His physical aspect something 
of the burden of the world’s sinfulness ? 

But it seems, if the Gospels are justly interpreted, 
that the might—the majesty—of His Divine Nature 
flashed ever and again through the vesture of His 
human life. Let me remind you only of the passage 
where St. John relates how the soldiers who came to 
arrest Him in Gethsemane at His words, ‘“‘I am he,”’ 
immediately “ went backward and fell to the ground.” 
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The Evangelist may well have been thinking of that 
incident or of others like it, of which he had been an 
eye-witness when he wrote in the preface of his 
Gospel, ‘“‘ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father.” 

The thought has occurred to me that the very 
language of the Saviour bears an unconscious witness 
to His personal presence. Contrast Him with 
Socrates. The Socratic irony, the fine raillery, the 
self-depreciation, the pretence of knowing nothing, 
the quick rejoinder, the smart repartee, the effort at 
reducing an interlocutor to confusion or silence ; 
who does not associate it all with the personal 
aspect of 


“‘ That white soul clothed with a satyr’s form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, 
And fired with burning faith in God and right 
Doubted men’s doubts away’? * 


But the seriousness, the equity, the sweet 
reasonableness, as it has been called, the humble 
dignity, the tranquillity, the piety, the sanctity, 
the divine majesty of the words of Jesus Christ, 
must they not have issued from the lips of one as 
sweet and holy and glorious as themselves ? 


For there is even to human eyes—to the eyes 
of the devout soul—a Divine beauty of the Son 
of God. It is told of one ft of those great Christian 


* Sir Lewis Morris. 
+ Sir Charles Aitchison. 
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administrators who have been the glories of the 
Indian Empire that, as he lay upon his death-bed, 
he whispered to his wife, “I thought I saw His 
beautiful face. It was a face of great beauty, 
and He seemed to say to me, ‘If you have ever 
wandered, you are now at My feet, and you will 
stay there.’ Read me the Psalm about the beauty 
of holiness.’’ 

Yes, the life of Jesus Christ exhibited a unique 
beauty—the beauty of Divinity—though clouded, 
as by a transparent curtain; by human limitation. 
For, as the Christian hymn puts it: 

“Veil’d in flesh the Godhead see ” $ 
it was a veiled Divinity ; His disciples themselves 
could see it but ‘as through a glass darkly”; and it is 
only in “‘ the land that is very far off” that they or 
we can “see the King in His beauty ”’ as He is. 

But after all the true beauty of the King is not and 
cannot be physical; it is moral, it is spiritual. It 
is “ the beauty of holiness ” ; and when that beauty 
is seen in its sublime and sacred form, it is 
beautiful beyond compare; it draws the world to 
itself. 

Will you let me try to depict for you, in however 
rude lineaments, the Divine loveliness of Christ in 
its perfection ? 

I think the first element of it is His condescension. 

It must never be forgotten that they who first 
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believed in Jesus Christ and suffered and died for 
His name and laid the foundations of His Church 
did not look upon Him only as a supreme moral 
teacher. They would indeed have declared that 
never man spake like Him. But they would have 
added that He did not speak like man, because He 
was higher than man, holier than man. He was the 
Son of God who is the Son of Man. They believed— 
those first disciples and first matyrs—that He had 
voluntarily left His august estate in heaven, that He 
had been rich and He willed to become poor for human 
good, He had been exalted above Creation and He 
chose to be ‘‘ despised and rejected of men;” He had 
sat at the right hand of the throne of the Most High, 
and yet on earth He had not where to lay His head. 

It was His infinite condescension—His amazing 
disinterestedness—that enthralled and still enthralls 
the hearts of men. 

For they believed, and we believe, that all His 
pains and sufferings and persecutions, His Passion 
and His Death, He might, if he would, have terminated 
at any moment. He possessed superhuman powers ; 
He used them for others, He would not use them for 
Himself. He might have prayed to His Father and 
His Father would have dispatched the white-winged 
legions of His angels to deliver His Son from death ; 
but, often as He prayed for others, He would not 
offer that prayer for Himself. 
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This is the belief of Christians; and because they 
have believed it, they have thought no sacrifice 
which they could make for Him to be commen- 
surate with the sacrifice which He had made for 
them. 

Brethren, this belief is the vision of the King in His 
beauty. There is no other such vision upon earth. 
You will hear men deny the Incarnation—or whittle 
the Incarnation down to a mere supremacy of moral 
and spiritual teaching. They may be right or wrong. 
They may or may not call themselves Christians. 
But what is quite certain is that they do not “see 
the King in His beauty,” as Christians see Him ; 
theirs is not the Christianity which has conquered 
the world. 

The condescension of Christ, the disinterestedness 
of Christ—those are elements of His Divine loveliness. 

Yet another is His purity. 

When I read and re-read the story of the Gospels, 
it is this which stirs me most. For I look into the 
lives of men, my own life especially, and everywhere 
I see the trace and stain of sin; it may be sin 
vanquished, it may be sin dominant, it may be sin— 
sensual sin most of all—battling against conscience, 
now driven back, now surging onwards but always 
stamping its dark, sad impress on the face of 
the soul. 

And then I turn my eyes to Him;I stand gazing 
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upon Him ; and in Him alone among the sons of men 
I can discern no faintest vestige of that deep constant 
ingrained taint of human nature; His soul is at 
peace; He never repents; it is as though the sin, 
which we know and dread, the sin that clings to us, 
while life lasts, as a Nessus shirt could not stain Him, 
could not touch Him, but shrank away abashed from 
His serene and immaculate sanctity. Then I hear 
Him say, “ Which of you convinceth Me of sin ?”’ 
“T and My Father are one.” “I do always those 
things that please Him.” And in the presence of a 
purity so awful I feel my heart sink within me; I 
tremble, I fail, I reverence, I adore, I try to frame 
the words, ‘“‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord”; but something attracts, inspires, compels 
me, I draw near to Him with downcast eyes and 
penitent soul, crying, “O Lord most holy, O God 
most mighty, O holy and merciful Saviour 

suffer me not, even me, at my last hour to fall from 
ice. 

And this too is the dazzling, entrancing, sancti- 
fying vision of the King in His beauty. 

Beautiful too, with something of unearthly beauty, 
are the relation of Jesus Christ to man, to the human 
beings whom He deigned to call His brethren, and 
beautiful His relation to God. 

He lived among men. He gave His life for men. 
He was the Saviour of their bodies and their souls. 
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He spent his human years doing good. His—His 


alone—were 
““The sinless years 
That breathed beneath the Syrian blue.” * 


He was kind to all. He never despaired of anyone. 
The outcast and despised, the poor, the sorrowful, 
the penitent, found each a friend in Him. And at 
the foot of His Cross—there alone—springs the 
sacred fount of love which has flowed adown the ages 
in ever deeper and fuller volume, redeeming and 
consecrating the world. Yes, if there be one person in 
all humanity, one whom we would choose for our 
leader and our teacher in the things which are supreme, 
it were He. 

Such was He in relation to man. 

And such too in relation to God. 

We all in our poor way seek after God. In our 
highest, holiest moments we pray to be like Him. 
But oh! how far we stand from His presence! how 
unworthy we are to be called His sons! But He is 
one with God. He knows all the truth of God. 
He does His perfect pleasure. There is no stain or 
fault in Him. . “ He that hath seen Me,” He can say 
even that, ‘‘ hath seen the Father.” 

So as we lift our eyes to Him, we take heart again. 
If He could live among men and be so beautiful, so 
holy, there is hope for us. For He is our brother 
and our Lord. 


* Tennyson. 
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Brethren, what a word is that, “our Lord.” 

“Our Lord ’—could we give the name to anyone 
but Him? and do we not give it to Him, because 
He is Divine? We have “seen the King in His 
beauty.” Nay, we have not seen Him yet. We 
see His beauty as through a mist, dimly, imperfectly. 
Yet we shall see Him face to face in ‘the land 
that is very far off.” 

Even now He is beautiful, as we gaze on Him, 
through the long ages, in His human life at Jerusalem 
and Nazareth and by the waters of the Galilaean 
Lake. Even now He is beautiful in the glory of 
His Father, as we think of Him and by faith behold 
His presence. Well has a modern Christian writer said, 
“‘ Were eyes ever smitten with such a vision of loveli- 
ness as the soul by the image of Jesus of Nazareth?” 

But oh! what a beauty—such as eye hath never 
seen—shall dawn upon our ravished spirits when we 
shall rise above the clouds of earth to the heaven of 
His holiness and shall see Him as He is! 

Brethren, it is a land that is very far off—far from 
this our earthly home—the heaven of our dreams. 
But oh! to be there, to be with Him. 


“‘T know not, oh! I know not 
What joys await us there, 
What radiancy of glory, 
What bliss beyond compare.” 


It is the aspiration of our lives. It is our comfort 
in sorrow, our hope in despair. 
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THE KING IN HIS BEAUTY 


When the painter-poet, William Blake, lay dying, 
he said he was going to that country which he had 
all his life through longed to see, and, just before the 
end came, he burst into singing of the beautiful things 
that he saw. 

Yes, brethren, we shall see beautiful things—the 
jewelled city and the gates of pearls and the 
street of pure gold. But we shall see nothing so 
beautiful as the King in His beauty. 

I have led your thoughts—or have tried to lead 
them—in this sermon to Him. After all, He is His 
own Gospel. The end—the sum—of all preaching 
is He. And now I will leave you at His Cross, 
kneeling there, Teposing your trust for life and for 
death in Him alone. 
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